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EDITORIAL: 


“Just a Layman” 


“T’m just a housewife.” The lady says this regularly on the au- 
dience participation program in modern radio and television. She has 
no value, no career; nothing interesting about her. She refers to her- 
self as “just a housewife.” As if the primary function of woman were 
something insignificant. As if the making of a home out of hurried, har- 
ried people with divergent activities and concerns in a hectic world were 
insignificant. 

“T’m just a layman.” Just so do many of our laymen introduce them- 
selves in Christian circles. As if being a layman were an insignificant 
task. The layman has no need to apologize. Of such is the kingdom of 


God. 


Without the laity the church would not have known much of its 
most creative leadership. Robert Raikes was “just a layman,” but he 
began the Sunday School movement. It took a layman in Edward Kim- 
ball to move the world through his witness to D. L. Moody. Susanna 
Wesley was “just a housewife” who gave England the evangelical 
movement and the entire church some of its greatest hymns. 

Paul was a tent-maker—by definition, a layman. But he was im- 
portant. The Gospel could conceivably have remained a purely Jewish 
movement within the confines of Jerusalem and Judea had it not been 
for Paul and his lay predecessor, Philip. Jesus had spoken of the 
“good Samaritan.” Moreover, he had instructed the disciples to wit- 
ness “both in Judea and in all Samaria.” But it took a deacon to carry 
the gospel to Samaria. The clergy just didn’t seem to understand— 
or care. 

The significance of the laity is seen in the fact that the layman 
carries on all the vital functions of the ministry. The essential work of 
the ministry is to proclaim the Gospel, to represent Jesus Christ in the 
world, to show forth the love and activity of God, and to suffer for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. There is little question that the layman carries 
on the latter three of these functions. Moreover, he is involved in proc- 
lamation in its broadest sense. His very life is a preaching of the Word. 
Interestingly enough, the Orthodox church has a theologically trained 
laity to preach the sermons. The priest limits his functions to the per- 
formance of the liturgy. Even in Baptist circles a proper definition of 
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proclamation would include the life of the layman. The Word is surely 
reflected in life. 

We have allowed use of the term, “the priesthood of believers,”’ to 
become a simple shibboleth among us. Our anti-sacerdotalism and our 
reaction against liturgy and sacramentalism are inadequate. We must 
be positively concerned with developing a real sense of the vital im- 
portance of the laity. No subtle anti-clericalism will do. 

Within the Christian fellowship “being” is certainly as important 
as “doing.” If a man does not have the ministerial functions he still 
stands as God’s man. Perhaps our constant emphasis upon doing is one 
of our greatest enemies. Certainly the busy work of modern church life 
has militated against vital Christian experience. Many of us have, with 
Evelyn Underhill, forsaken the Lord that we might enter his service. 
When we are released from the pressure of our doing we have a chance 
to be. It is interesting to note that the modern lay movement in the 
European churches has grown out of the experience of the concentra- 
tion camps of World War II. When God’s people were thrust back to 
what they were rather than what they could do, they found the heart 
of Christian existence. The same may be said.of the early Christian 
church. Persecution brought God’s people to consider their essential 
being rather than their many functions. This, in turn, led them to their 
basic function. They “went about preaching the word” (Acts 8:4). Nor 
were these the clergy. It was “all . . . except the apostles.” 


The leadership of the laity is perhaps best expressed in the con- 
cept of serving. The Christian leader is by definition a servant. In al- 
most every instance the word “minister” in our English version is a 
translation of the word “servant.” This is especially true of personal 
concern and help as opposed to professional service. More particularly 
it refers to serving at table. Jesus even refers to himself at this level. 
“For which is greater, one who sits at table or one who serves? Is it 
not the one who sits at table? But I am among you as one who serves” 
(Luke 22:27). To be sure, the layman stands within the context of 
servanthood, but this is his glory. He is one with different gifts than 
the minister, but he is not simply the helper of the minister. Both 
are servants. 


Like his Lord, the layman is a servant. Our Lord constitutes the 
highest revelation of the Father. At no point does he more adequately 
reflect the very nature of God than in his function as a servant. He was 
not simply a representative of the Old Testament “suffering servant” 
in a fashion irrelevant to life. He “girded himself with a towel . . . and 
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began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them. . .” (John 13:5). 
That is what God is like! Not so much the unmoved and unconcerned, 
but the loving, self-giving Servant. 

The servant is not above his master. Even as the Lord came to re- 
veal the heart of the Father in self-giving, so the laity constitute the 
very heart of God’s people—his serving fellowship throughout the 
earth. Let the layman no longer say apologetically, “I’m just a layman.” 


Let him say—triumphantly—with Paul, Peter, James and Jude—“a 
servant!” 


The Church as the People of God 


by Mitton C. Froyp 

(As part of this issue on “The Laity,’ FouNDATIONS ts printing a 
digest of a paper prepared and delivered by Milton C. Froyd at the 
Town and Country Convocation sponsored by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies at Ames, Ia. July 28-31, 1959. The full paper 
is available from the Societics. However, we have asked four Baptist 
laymen to read this paper and write concerning its implications for the 
life of the church today. Thus, the article which follows is really a 
symposium on the role of the layman in the life of the church and the 
life of the world.) 

I. The Church as a People Who Are Different 

The church is a people. That sounds simple, but if the statement is 
true nothing could be more radical. The church is a people, but a people 
of a peculiar kind. It is a people whose essential feature is that they are 
different from other people, so different that primitive Christians felt 
it could be capressed only in terms of another species—the church was 

a “third race.” There are many figures by which the church is de- 
ea in the New Testament, but in some respects the most astounding 
of all is that it is the people of God. 

On the surface of it, there seems to be something intolerably ar- 
rogant about this claim of being the people of God. But a careful read- 
ing of the Biblical record discloses that this was not the case with the 
early church. Along with the consciousness of being “God’s own peo- 
ple” went a strong sense of obligation to live accordingly. The result 
was a different kind of life on the human scene—so much so that 
pagans wherever they encountered it were bewildered by it. It was a 
life that was governed by standards, practices and goals that did not 
belong to the world with which they were familiar. 

In the beginning, the most distinctive thing about the church was 
that it was a people who were obviously different. Because of this dif- 
ference they came to be suspected, feared and frequently hated. It was 
not long before there dawned among some the realization that what 
these people represented was not only something new and different but 
also something dangerous—it was a threat to the very foundations on 
which existing civilization rested. When arguments, imploring these 
people to be reasonable and to behave like other people, were of no 
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avail, persecution and violence were employed to compel them to con- 
form. For three hundred years the church survived the terrors of per- 
secution, and through it all the thing that sustained them was the vivid 
sense of their being the people of God. 

But the problem of maintaining this identity as the people of God 
in the world was destined to become the central issue facing the church 
through all ages and in every kind of circumstance. In terms of its 
distinctiveness, the church has always been under threat—from within 
as well as without, from friend as much as from foe, from prosperity 
no less than adversity. It is a noteworthy fact that throughout its his- 
tory the church has generally been more effective in maintaining its 
true identity during periods of persecution and suffering than during 
periods when it was most respected and accepted. What hatred and 
violence have not been able to do, worldly success and the favor of men 
have succeeded in doing—in persuading the church to give up its dis- 
tinctiveness as the people of God and thus robbing it of its power to be- 
come an instrument of God’s redemption in the world. The whole 
history of the Christian church might be told in terms of the story of 
its struggle to maintain its identity as the people of God in the world. 

Nothing is more urgently needed in our day than a recovery of 
this sense of the church as a people. The church is not a building, an 
organization, an institution, nor even a program—it is people, flesh and 
blood people, who are called to be ‘God’s own people.” They are called 
in order that, by the distinctive quality of their life as well as the au- 
thentic accent of their word, they might “declare the wonderful deeds of 
him who called [them] out of darkness into his marvelous light” (1 
Pet. 2:9). Let the church be the church? Indeed! But make no mis- 
take about what that means. It is not primarily a summons to do some- 
thing. First and foremost, it is a summons to become something—a 
new kind of people in the world. Yet this is the point at which many 
shrink from facing up to the reality of what the church is. They will 
do almost anything for the church except become the church. 
They will intensify their work for it, increase their giving to it, sup- 
port its missionary and evangelistic strategies throughout the world. 
But to be identified themselves as the people of God in all of their rela- 
tionships with one another and with the world—this is a notion that 
seems strangely foreign to them. 


II. The Meaning of the Church as the People of God 
The Bible can be read in terms of its being a record of God’s un- 
ending search for a special people, who, among all other peoples of the 
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earth, are willing to become an instrument of his special purpose in 
the world. In a sense, all of the doctrines of divine revelation which are 
usually made to sound so mysterious might be boiled down to the story 
of God’s summons to, and creation of, a people whom he desires to be 
uniquely his own. 

Let us look, then, more carefully at the Biblical meaning of this 
term, the people of God. 

This term is encountered in an arresting passage in the New Tes- 
tament: “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people. . .. Once you were no people, but now you are God’s 
people” (1 Pet. 2:9f.). Bear in mind that it is the church to which the 
author refers when he uses such phrases as “chosen people . . . royal 
priesthood . . . holy nation . . . God’s own people.” What did he mean 
by these terms? 

For an answer we must go back to a passage in Exodus which the 
author of the passage in 1 Peter not only had in mind but of which his 
words were virtually a paraphrase. Moses, after his encounter with 
God on Sinai, is standing at the foot of the mount and is instructed to 
say to his people: 


Thus shall you say to the house of Jacob, and tel the people of Israel: 
You have seen what I did to the Egpytians, and how I bore you on eagle’s 
wings and brought you to myself. Now, therefore, if you will obey my 
voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my possession among all peo- 
ples; for the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation (Exod. 19 :3-6). 


Notice the similarity of the terms: “My possession among all peoples 

. kingdom of priests . . . holy nation.” In the previous passage the 
author is describing the church; in the latter, the reference is to Israel. 
In both instances the central emphasis is upon a people who are dis- 
tinguished from other people by being identified as “God’s own people” 
or his “possession among all peoples.” 

These are not isolated passages. They accent a theme that is recur- 
rent throughout the Bible. “For you are a holy people to the Lord your 
God; the Lord your God has chosen you to be a people for his own 
possession, out of all the peoples that are on the face of the earth” 
(Deut. 7:6). “You shall be my people and I will be your God” (Jer. 
11:4). And in a similar vein in the New Testament, “T will be their 
God and they shall be my people” (2 Cor. 6:16). 

"The church is that “chosen race . . . holy nation . . . God’s own 
people” which Israel had originally been called to be. This is referred 
to again and again by the writers of the New Testament. The church is 
not thought of as a new Israel—the word new is never used by these 
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writers in this connection. Rather, what they see in the church is the true 
Israel, the culmination of God’s long search for a people of his own 
choosing. The coming into being of the church is the story of the re- 
constituting of the people of God through the life, teachings, suffering, 
death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus. It is this people, the church, 
that is now seen as the true inheritor of the promises of God, promises 
that go back as far as Abraham. Membership in this people is not by 
virtue of ancestry or birth, but by a “new birth” that is brought about 
by the grace of God through faith in Jesus Christ. Thus Paul affirms, 
“So you see, it is men of faith who are the sons of Abraham. . . . There 
is neither Jew nor Greek .. . for you are all one in Christ Jesus, and if 
you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according to 
promise” (Gal. 3:7, 28f.). 

It is significant to note that this is all that Jesus left behind by way 
of a church—he left a people! He left nothing by way of an institu- 
tion, a charter of organization, orders of leadership. He did not even 
leave behind a written record of the things he said and taught. What 
he did leave behind was a community of people—first the twelve and 
then a gradually enlarging body of followers who were committed to 
him as Lord and Master. It is not that organization, institution, char- 
ter, orders of leadership are unimportant. Rather, it is as if, by this 
significant omission of any mention of such, our Lord sought de- 
liberately to emphasize that what makes his church is not these things 
but people—that what makes ordinary folk into a distinguishable peo- 
ple of God is not human systems and contrivances but faithfulness and 
obedience to the divine summons. 


1.) The church is a people who are different. This has been em- 
phasized so much that we get weary of it. But the fact that it is so 
quickly forgotten means that it cannot be emphasized too often. The 
church is not something we support; it is something we become. It is 
not something we incorporate into the rest of life; it is participation in 
a new kind of existence, a kind of existence that lays claim upon every 
aspect of behavior as belonging to God. It is this distinctive quality of 
existence as a people that the church is called upon to exhibit in all 
earthly relationships. 


2.) The church is a creation of God, not man. The church as a 
people is a product of God’s initiative. Man chooses only because he has 
been chosen. ‘““We love because he first loved us” (John 4:14). This, 
too, is a fact we easily forget. Frequently we work as if the church 
were dependent upon the fury of our efforts, upon the cleverness and 
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effectiveness of our strategies. It may be that the “institution” about 
which we become so concerned is dependent upon this, but the church 
as God’s people—No! Again, the fatal temptation is to concentrate 
upon what we can do for the church rather than upon what God wants 
us to become as his people. The initiative of God in this aspect is safe- 
guarded at every point in the New Testament. The church is never 
spoken of as a gathering of people—it is always the people of God; 
never simply as a fellowship—it is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit; 
never merely as a body—it is the body of Christ. 


3.) The church’s primary function is to witness. The object of this 
witness is clear, to “declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light.” How is this to be done? First 
and foremost by being the people of God in the world, by the people 
themselves becoming an exhibit of the quality of being and doing that 
unmistakably marks it as belonging to God. This was the kind of wit- 
ness that ultimately crumbled opposition during the early days of per- 
secution—the church gave steadfast witness to a kind of life against 
which no argument or brute force could ultimately stand. It is only 
when this kind of witness is clear and convincing that the other aspect 
of witnessing—talking about it—has any chance of becoming effective. 


4.) This function of witnessing includes all the people. If there 
is anything that is clear in the story of God’s creation of a special peo- 
ple to be his own possession, it is this: His summons requires personal 
response, and every individual is held accountable for the full respon- 
sibility connected with this response. The whole people of God becomes, 
therefore, a “royal priesthood.” This involves both privilege and re- 
sponsibility. In the name of Jesus Christ every believer now has the 
privilege of direct access to God the Father ; but with this privilege goes 
the special responsibility of a priestly ministry to one another and to 
the world—a ministry that involves a mediating of the grace and mer- 
cies of God in every human relationship. To such a ministry every 
member of the people of God is called. It is, in fact, the universality of 
this ministry that gives the church its distinguishing mark as God’s 
people. 

5.) The people are to make their witness in the world. The church 
has always been tempted to withdraw from the world. In our own day, 
the most serious charge levelled against the church is that it has vir- 
tually no contact with the world and as a result has become largely ir- 
relevant to it. But the fact is that the church, as the people of God, is 
in the world, and there is no way of getting away from it unless they 
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deny their reality as a people of God. They live in the world, earn their 
livelihood there, pay their taxes there and in a thousand ways daily 
find their lives enmeshed in the affairs of the world. This, in fact, is 
where the church really belongs. It is in its involvements in the affairs 
of the world that the church is least likely to be the church, and yet 
as soon as it tries to confine its being the church to a particular place, 
at particular times and with particular people—at that moment it has 
become an “institution” and ceased to be the people of God. It was 
this ever-present and dreadful possibility that our Lord must have had 
in mind when he prayed: “They are in the world .. . I do not pray that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from the evil one... . As thou didst send me into the world, so 
have I sent them into the world” (John 17). Back of this prayer was 
the recognition that God created the world and that he cares for what 
he has created; he loves the world, loves it so much that he must send 
“his only begotten son” to die for it, in order “that the world 
through him might be saved.”’ Because God cares for the world, we, his 
people, must care for it too. 


6.) Though the people of God are in the world, they are not of it. 
This seems like a strange contradiction. Christians are in the world 
and are under orders not to withdraw from it. By virtue of their be- 
ing the people of God, they must show a love and concern for the 
world that knows no limits. And yet, they know that the world is not 
really their home! The church is in the world, but it knows that it must 
never allow itself to become an established institution of the world. It 
is forever engaged in a venture like that of Abraham, who, at the call 
of God, “went out not knowing whither he went” (Heb. 11:8). This 
was a vivid reality to the writers of the New Testament. The church 
is pictured variously as “exiles” in the world, as “pilgrims and 
strangers,” always on the search for “a city whose builder and maker 
is God” (see also Heb. 13:14, 11:13-16). 

III. The Life and Work of the Church Today 

What bearing does this discussion concerning the church as the 
people of God have upon the life and work of the church in our day? 

1.) We need to re-think the whole pattern of the church: If we 
are to take seriously the essential nature of the church as a people of 
God, then we shall find that what is called for is a fundamental re- 
thinking of the whole pattern of the church as we know it and see it 
today. If the church is to become the people of God, more is involved 
than a tinkering with certain aspects of its program and strategy. 
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There is a false conception of the church which has become deeply 
embedded in popular thinking and practice—that the church essentially 
is an enterprise to be supported. Nobody would be so gross as to say 
this, but evidence that this is a controlling conception may be found in 
the fact that, in reality, this is what we have allowed the church to be- 
come. Look at the way in which we have made the primary focus of the 
Christian life the concern of the church as an institutional enterprise— 
its memberships, budgets, quotas, properties, organizations, meetings, 
drives and strategies. These are the concrete things that come to mind 
when we think of the church, and these are the things in which we are 
engaged when we do the work of the church. Hardly anyone would be 
so profane as to suggest that the success of the church could be meas- 
ured in statistical terms, yet those are the very terms we almost in- 
variably use when we set up our goals and appraise our accomplish- 
ments. Quite unconsciously the church member is rated as good or bad 
in relation to the amount of time, energy and money he contributes to 
the various phases of this enterprise. The church, thus, is seen as some- 


thing that is related to particular places, certain kinds of activities, and 
usually to specific days. 


The chief responsibility of the church is to recognize itself for 
what it is— a people whom God has chosen for his own purpose and 
whom he has set in the midst of the world as a living witness to that 
purpose. As a people, they take on a dual appearance. Sometimes they 
can be seen as a gathered community, where they assemble for worship, 
instruction and common ministry. Most frequently they will be seen 
as a dispersed community—a people separated from one another as 
they continue their livelihood in the workaday world. In actual fact, 
this is a people that must spend a larger portion of its existence in 
dispersion than it does in a gathered community. But whether in 
gathered assembly (ekklesia) or in dispersion (diaspora), the church 
is still the people of God. The summons of God to remain faithful in 
witness as his people does not change in the movement from one area 
to another. It is this reality of the church in dispersion which is so 
badly in need of recovery in our time, for this is the area in which our 
churches have virtually ceased to carry responsibility for helping mem- 
bers to maintain their distinctive as a people of God’s “own possession.” 

’ A major task of the sixteenth-century Reformation was to free the 
church from its bondage to the Roman hierarchy. A new Reformation 
is needed in our day, and its major task will be to free the church from 
its self-imposed cultural exile in order that once again it may be re- 
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established as “God’s own people” in the world. The reminder given to 
the church of old needs to be burned into the consciousness of our 
churches today, “Once you were no people but now you are God’s peo- 
ple; once you had not received mercy but now you have received mercy” 
(1 Pet. 2:10). 

2.) This will involve a radical change in our conception of the 
ministry. The Biblical doctrine of the church stands as a direct chal- 
lenge to the entire system of an ordained clergy as constituting the 
church’s ministry. It does this by making the radical affirmation that 
the church’s only ministry is its laity! 

Lest this sound like an irresponsible statement, some explanation 
is calied for. First of all, what is meant by the word laity? Here we 
come directly across a word we have been talking about all along—the 
people, in the Greek the Jaos, of God. A literal translation of the phrase 
we have been using so frequently for the church, the people of God, 
would be the laity of God. 

The ministry of the church to all the world is the people (Jaos) of 
God, the church itself! The obligation for ministry is inseparable from 
the calling to be a people. This ministry of the people is something for 
which there is no Biblical warrant for delegating to any specially desig- 
nated class, no matter how sacredly ordained to its work that class 
might be. Thus, God’s chosen instrument for his ministry to the world 
is the laity, in the Biblical and literal meaning of that term. 

The New Testament starts out with a doctrine of the ministry that 
might be described as a doctrine of radical laicism. The church is the 
laity, and the laity is coterminous with ministry. The call to be the 
laity of God was the call to be the ministry of God. But twenty cen- 
turies later we find the church ending up with a doctrine of the min- 
istry in which the original meaning of the laity has been lost and the 
ministry is identified with a class that is separated from the rank and 
file of the people of God. 


In suggesting that the only ministry the church has is the ministry 
of the laity, we are not saying that the ordained clergy have no place 
in the life of the church. We are merely insisting that there is but one 
ministry given to the church and that is the ministry of the people, the 
laos of God. The ordained clergyman is a minister solely by virtue of 
being one of the people of God—one of the /Jaity, if you please!—and 
not by virtue of something given to him via ordination which other 
people do not have. 

What, then, is the distinctive function of the ordained leadership 
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of the church? Not himself to become a substitute for the church’s 
ministry, but rather to help the church itself to become more explicitly 
the ministry of Christ to the world! The Bible is quite clear about this 
matter of the function of the specialists in the church. The apostle 
Paul declares that the purpose of this leadership is “the equipment of 
the saints for the work of the ministry” (Eph. 4:11-12). What this 
passage says is that, while the specialist holds his ministry in common 
with the rest of the people, by virtue of his specialized knowledge and 
experience God has summoned him to the special task of equipping 
his fellow believers in order that they might take more seriously “the 
work of the ministry” to which they have been called. This makes of 
the ordained minister, then, fundamentally a minister to ministers. 


3.) The church will need to reverse its usual attitude to the world. 
Acceptance of this understanding of the church as the people of God 
will require a reversal of what has come to be a traditional attitude of 
the church toward the world. We have already indicated that a fun- 
damental characteristic of this church is that it is iv the world but not of 
it. And, what is more, we have indicated that the former is no less im- 
portant to the true ministry of the church than the latter. But what in 
fact has taken place is a general reversal of this proposition—the 
church is more of the world than it is a it. 


With its abandonment of serious emphasis upon the ministry of 
the laity in the world, the church by and large finds itself in a predica- 
ment where it is virtually cut off from contact with the world. Physi- 
cally the church is in the world, but morally, spiritually and intellectually 
it is seldom seen to be there. There was a time when the ancient church 
shunned the world because it considered the world and everything re- 
lated to it to be evil. To protect itself from being tarnished by the 
world it withdrew into the monastery surrounded by high walls. The 
modern church has also withdrawn from the world, in a new and 
strange kind of monasticism—one that takes refuge not in an isolated 
monastery but in the isolation of the church as an institution. The 
world in which people worship and pray is one world. The world in 
which they live and work, buy and sell, vote and pay their taxes—that 
is really quite another world. Seldom do the concerns of the former 
reach over to affect visibly the concerns of the latter. 

' If it be said that the church, by and large, is not to be found 
visibly in the world—in the places where work is done, decisions are 
made and life is carried on; the reverse of this, that the world is not to 
be found in the church, cannot be said. The world is in the church. The 
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only way in which the church can fortify itself against the world is by 
maintaining itself unequivocally as God’s people in the very heart of 
the world. With the abandonment of such a ministry to the world, the 
church as a distinctive people finds itself weakened to the point where 
it becomes overwhelmed by the world. 


There are two sides to this issue of the church as the people of 
God in its relation to the world. While they seem to contradict each 
other, both are equally true. First, the people are in the world, not 
symbolically but as one of the most real facts of their existence. Second, 
they do not belong to the world; the real ground of their existence is 
elsewhere. 

Frequently we hear it said, “The church ought to go out into the 
world where the people are!” But if the church is true to itself as the 
people of God, that is exactly where it is and it has no choice in the 
matter. The church is wherever the people of God live and work and 
have their daily being. How to recover the ministry of this people has 
become one of the most crucial issues facing the church in our day. 
This was voiced by a committee at the Evanston Assembly in 1954: 


The real battles of the faith today are being fought in factories, shops, 
offices and farms, in political parties and governmental agencies, in count- 
less homes, in press, radio and television, in the relationship of nations. 
Very often it is said that the Church should “go into these spheres,” but 
the fact is that the Church already is in these spheres in the persons of 
its laity. 


The church /s in the world, and we betray one of the most essential 
features of its existence when we deny or even seek to minimize that 
important fact. But the other side to this fact is just as important— 
the church is in the world but it does not really belong to it. The church 
is as much in peril when it forgets the latter as when it forgets the 
former. The church is always in the precarious position of being in- 
timately related to the world but also being under orders not to iden- 
tify itself with it. 

The people of God live in the world, they participate deeply and 
actively in its concerns, but their “citizenship” is elsewhere. They must 
always be on guard lest by their proximity to the world they lose their 
distinctiveness as God’s people because they have “conformed” to its 
standards, values and goals. The church can never allow itself to be- 
come an established institution of the world lest it run the risk of be- 
coming dependent upon the securities of the world for its existence. 
The people of God need always to take care lest, overburdened with 


1. Evanston Speaks, Reports of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
(New York: 1955), pp. 64f. 
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excessive baggage of the world, they are unable to keep on the move 
as pilgrims who are looking toward a “city whose builder and maker 
is God.” 

DALLAS SELLS, Labor Leader: 

The time has come for Christians to do more than rearrange their 
prejudices but to rethink their position in the light of the teaching and 
life of Christ. To ask the question, “What is the role of the lay Chris- 
tian in the life of the Church?”, indicates to many that the church has 
ceased to be a movement of God’s, but rather has become an institution 
of man’s own creation. It has, in reality, become a place or places in 
which and through which individuals who wish to be Christians ought 
to be working. It has also become an organization to which it is re- 
spectable to belong. 

To use the phrase “lay Christian” implies that there are at least 
two types of Christian—laymen and clergy; to put it another way, 
the amateur or part-time Christian, and the professional or full-time 
Christian. We have, in effect, become spectators in the fight against 
evil, casting the clergy in the role of gladiator. Who has not heard it 
said, for example, that church calling to make new acquaintances is 
the work of the minister? 

If we continue to have this dual sense of responsibility to a living 
God, then we betray our own proud profession of faith—the priest- 
hood of the believer. The ideal of the priesthood of the believer refutes 
completely the idea and practice of dual or separate responsibility. Jesus 
taught individual responsibility and individual concern. We cannot 
delegate our Christian responsibility to others. 

We now find, in far too many cases, that this new institution of 
man, the church, has become one that would seem at times to bow to the 
idol, Program. This idol, Program, is a demanding idol, demanding 
on time, talent and tithe. One only has to look around about him to see 
new church edifices being erected in many, many areas—new buildings 
of all types, some functional and some decorative, being erected because 
of the need for more space for the ever-increasing committees, made 
necessary by the increasing programming, and not always made nec- 
essary by the expanding numbers of the fellowship of Christ. 

The increasing expenditures for new equipment and new and bet- 
ter’ programs need new and better publicity and channels of communi- 


Dattas SELLS, president of the Indiana State AFL-CIO, is treasurer of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress and a member of First Baptist 
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cation. Are we, at the same time, helping to meet the material needs of 
our fellowship with the same enthusiasm? 

Any individual active in the church today is fortunate if he is 
not on at least two or three committees. Incidentally, each committee 
must meet on different nights. Besides the normal committee work, we 
must cooperate with denominational programs of all types, associations, 
councils of churches, and on and on. 

All of this expenditure of funds, time and talent can be of great 
value or or small lasting value, depending upon whether these programs 
are the total program or whether they merely supplement the true and 
responsible work of God’s people—the winning of people to the ac- 
ceptance of God. If we are indeed honest with ourselves, what has been 
the result in our own particular local churches? Do we have an expand- 
ing fellowship of Christians or do we have a congregation of strangers? 
Do we in our church feel a oneness in God or do we feel a sense of be- 
longing to an organization, the church? 


If we feel only a sense of belonging to an organization, then 
indeed we must re-evaluate our position. Each individual Christian ts 
the church. He is the vehicle through which God may be seen by man 
—not through an organization. The central theme of the fellowship of 
Christians ought to be a concern for that individual and his needs and 
relationship with God. We should analyze our organization to deter- 
mine if the services, conferences and seminars are being directed to- 
ward the individual, or being centered around denominational prob- 
lems, every member canvasses, tithing and the like. God is concerned 
with people. We must also be concerned with people. 

There seem to have been at least two philosophies in theology that 
for many years have divided denominations and congregations. Some- 
one has referred to the division as fundamental religion versus the 
social gospel. Perhaps we should refer to these two philosophies as 
horizontal and vertical: man’s relation to God and man’s relation to 
man. If we but place these two relationships together we find the cross 
of the crucified Christ. One supplements the other. Either of them 
standing alone denies the full implication of the teaching in the Holy 
Scripture. 

We should return to the understanding that the church is not an 
organization nor a building, but that the individual is truly the church. 
The individual, being the church, then becomes the vehicle through 
which God acts. The individual is a total being. He is not part mind, 
part body and part spirit. All of his needs are a concern to Christians. 
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Jesus said, “As you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me” (Matt. 25:40). 


Elton Trueblood, in his book, The Common Ventures of Life, 
recognized the individual as being the church, not merely belonging to 
it. In the chapter entitled “Work” he says, 

We have made much of the phrase “full-time Christian service,” thereby 
referring to the priesthood, the ministry, and to definite missionary work. 
Instead of “full-time” Christian service,” we shall do well to speak of 
“full-life Christian Service.” The really crucial decision comes, not when 
a person decides to be a foreign missionary rather than a farmer, but it 
comes when a man decides that he will live his whole life in what the 
late Thomas Kelly called “Holy Obedience.” 
Thus we can begin to understand that the individual, regardless of 
his occupation or status in our society, is the mechanism through which 
the power of God can flow. 


If we really believe as we pray each day, “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” then we have a real respon- 
sibility to work toward that goal. It is unfortunate, but all too true, 
that the decisions made each day that affect all of us are made primarily 
by individuals working through institutions of man—political, econom- 
ic and social. The voice of the church is indeed a small and weak voice 
crying in the wilderness. If we as individuals, as the true church, are 
not in all of these areas of our social structure working mightily to 
bring about this kingdom of God, then our prayers are as empty vessels. 


Jesus is not only Lord of the mountains but he is also Lord of the 
valley. We cannot be content to remain in the shelter of the respect- 
ability of the institution we call the church. We must go down into the 
valley where God’s children work and live. We must bring to them a 
sense of eternity, a realization of the living God. 


We must redirect this organization we call the church away from 
the idol called Program and direct it toward a renewal of concern for 
individuals. Organization is necessary to function in our complex so- 
ciety; however, we must remain vigilant to assure ourselves that our 
organization does not become an institution. For an institution demands 
respectability, and respectability demands conformity with the social 
mores of the society in which it exists. Conformity to the will of the 
society of man is not conformity to the will of God. Our organization 
should always be a mechanism to achieve God’s purpose and not an end 
in itself. | 


With ail our time, our talents and our tithes, we must be the church. 
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CaRL W. TILLER, Government Worker: 

The true role of the laity—in fact, the role of any Christian, lay 
or clergy—must start with the acceptance of Jesus’ lordship, and an 
understanding of its meaning. Frequently the emphasis is placed upon 
Jesus as the Savior, almost to the exclusion of his lordship over our 
lives. The lordship of Jesus should mean at least three things for us: 

1.) Seeking to do his will in all things, big and little. With respect 
to the significant choices in life—even where no moral issue seems to be 
evident—the Christian will not make a choice solely on the basis of 
his own will, but will prayerfully seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
as to the will of Christ. We sometimes misunderstand his will or follow 
our own self-centered will, but then we are missing the mark of our 
Christian call. 

2.) Deciding to regard ourselves as subjects of the kingdom of 
God, to live as though the kingdom were functioning now on earth, 
and to seek the extension of the kingdom to others. As Christians our 
standards of morality must not be dependent upon the standard of 
those with whom we deal. We must strive at all times, however im- 
perfectly we succeed, to achieve the absolutes of love, unselfishness, 
honesty and purity. We must also carry the mission of our King to 
the world. 

3.) A special commitment toward our fellow Christians and hence 
toward the organism over which Christ is particularly the Lord, his 
church. We are to gather together and work together in company with 
our fellow-Christians; we do this through the institution of the indi- 
vidual church. Our general responsibility to use our time, money and 
abilities wisely in all respects does not relieve us of the specific respon- 
sibility to give a particular portion of them to our church. 

Perhaps the most significant choice in the life of a young Chris- 
tian is that of a vocation. Christ’s lordship requires us to seek his will 
in the matter. I was challenged and helped years ago when I responded 
to the Life Service call of the Baptist Young People’s Union: 


I will live my life under God for others rather than for myself; for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God rather than for my personal success. 


I will do my utmost by prayer, investigation, meditation, and service, to 
avoid drifting in my work in life, and to seek out the place and form of 
work where I can become of the largest use to the kingdom of God. 


As I find my place of largest usefulness, I will prepare for it and follow 
it, under the leadership of Jesus Christ, wheresoever it takes me, cost 
what it may. 


Cart W. TILLER, an employee of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, is chair- 
man of Committee C of the General Council and a member of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C. 
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Careful consideration led me to believe that God wanted me to be 
a layman rather than a clergyman. I have felt called to a vocation of 
service in Governmental administration, and to the avocation of service 
as a layman in my church. At times through the years I have changed 
jobs or places of work, usually with a strong feeling that doors were 
being closed on a past path of service and opened on a future avenue 
—though some may think this to be merely a matter of self-delusion. 
What God’s will may be for the remaining years of my working life, I 
do not know. 

Since the daily tasks of the laity lie outside the institution of the 
church, we lay people—more than the clergy—have the opportunity 
and duty of carrying Christ and the church to the world. We are to be 
in the world, but not of the world; subjects of the kingdom of God, 
while living here on earth. 

If Jesus is the Lord of the Christian’s life, the Christian ought to 
live at work according to the highest standards of conduct that he 
knows. The Christian will be a good example, not only of “right living,” 
but also of sympathetic understanding of and concern for his co- 
workers. He will bear a witness by the quality of his workmanship. 
Commitment to Christ also means a greater concern for service than 
for profits, a willingness to live rather simply with a strong sense of 
stewardship in all of one’s spending, a desire to forego special privileges 
and to identify oneself more fully with those who are not offered such 
privileges. Setting a good example is a matter of ethics, but it can also 
be much more. 

But a good example is not enough. One might conduct himself in 
an exemplary way and still not reveal that he is a Christian. This would 
not be serving Christ as his witness. The Christian lay person must 
make clear that his inspiration and motivation come from his Christian 
commitment. He must make clear his willingness and desire to share the 
good news of Christ with his frends. The lay person can often be more 
effective than the clergy, because the non-Christian often discounts 
the clergyman’s approach on the grounds that he is being paid for it. 


The laity have the opportunity to carry the church’s mission to the 
world in all group experiences. The lay person should seek to exert 
Christian influence in the conduct and decision of each group of which 
he is a part, while at the same time avoiding the coercion of any non- 
Christian minority within the group. Where a group’s general pattern 
of conduct is inconsistent with Christian standards, the Christian lay 
person will not only strive to follow his standards, but may well ques- 
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tion whether his continuing as a member of the group is appropriate, 
particularly if it jeopardizes his Christian witness to others. His situa- 
tion may be as hopeless as that of the woman who marries a man to 
reform him. 

An interesting application of this point with reference to the 
lay person’s participation in various groups is found in the resolution 
adopted in 1958 by delegates to the American Baptist Convention: 


we shall not align ourselves with any organized group or movement that 
works to retain segregation whether in country clubs, sororities, frater- 
nities, service clubs, organizations of property owners, the Ku Klux Klan, 
White Citizens’ Councils, and all [sic] exclusive groups that deny any 
membership to others on the basis of race. 


Because the Christian is not only a subject of the kingdom of God, 
but also a citizen of his nation and state, he has the further respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Here too it is the lay person’s duty to seek social 
progress consistent with Christian standards, while avoiding action 
that would infringe upon the civil and religious liberties of non- 
Christians. 

Tn order to carry Christ to the world effectively, the Christian lay 
person needs to be a part of a Christian fellowship, a member of a 
church. The church offers its members Christian nurture in worship, 
study and service. It should challenge each one to grow in his spiritual 
life, not only through personal devotions and reading, but also by at- 
tending meetings for worship, taking part in teaching-learning ex- 
periences such as the Sunday church school and participating in small- 
group acts of service. The church business meeting is also the respon- 
sibility of the lay person, as each member seeks the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit with respect to his part in corporate decisions. 

The church only rarely meets by itself as a gathered community 
of believers. The stated worship services of the church, the Sunday 
church school, and other group meetings are open to, and attended by, 
both Christians and non-Christians. Hence, the lay member has an 
opportunity to help bring the world to Christ, both by encouraging un- 
saved friends to attend, and by witnessing in classes and other church 
groups where there is opportunity. I have found joy in personal vis- 
itation on behalf of Christ, which my own church provides systematical- 
ly through its Andrew Club for personal evangelism. 

Is there anything in the life of the church that a lay person can 
not properly do? No, except for the function of officiating at marriages 
where the State makes the rules. The ministry of the Word and of the 
ordinances has not been given to the clergy, but to the church. There- 
fore the church may ask whom it wishes to preach or baptize or lead 
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in the observance of the Lord’s Supper. When a clergyman is present, 
it is natural for the church to expect such leadership from him. But the 
church may, whenever it chooses, request a lay person to perform these 
functions, and it is then entirely proper for him to do so. God does 
not limit either the clergy or the laity in his service! 


A. A. Brown, School Administrator: 

In my vocation as a public school administrator, much has been 
done in recent years and is being done at the present time to improve 
the efficiency and economy of public schools through reorganization. 
Many districts have been consolidated into larger ones and in some 
cases, extremely large schools have been decreased in size. Many one- 
room schools have been abandoned. With our modern means of trans- 
portation pupils are receiving a much higher standard of education in 
larger school units where the advantages of better equipment, and 
increased offerings in the curriculum have become available. 

As I observe the great number of small, struggling churches, I 
am convinced that there is need for reorganization in this area, too. 
For example, in the Denver suburban area in which I live, there are 
three churches which could be classified as large ones, the Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian and Methodist. In addition to these, there are 
twenty-three other churches whose attendance is small. These churches 
include six Baptist, four Lutheran and several Christian congregations. 
There are six organizations which are at present meeting in public 
school buildings while their churches are being built, and several groups 
are meeting in private homes. Less than half of the pastors are mem- 
bers of the local Ministerial Alliance. 

When basic differences in belief are present, separate churches are 
advisable. Often, however, congregations are split due to minor the- 
ological controversies. As public schools have combined small inefficient 
units into larger ones, so, a reorganization of churches is in order if we 
are to continue to sing, ‘““We are not divided—all one body, we.” 

Those of us in the field of education are concerned over the in- 
creasing juvenile gangsterism and vandalism. Judge Philip Gilliam of 
the Denver Juvenile Court estimates that 75 percent of the youngsters 
referred to him come from broken homes caused by divorce, alcoholism, 
and disrespect for law and order. In these homes, if they can be called 
homes, there is little, if any religious emphasis or training. The public 
schools have come in for their share of criticism for the increasing 


A. A. Brown, superintendent of Schoo! District No. 6, Arapahoe County, 
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cases of juvenile delinquency. Moral standards without religious convic- 
tions are difficult to maintain. However, our hands are tied by state 
laws which forbid us even to inquire concerning the religious back- 
ground or preferences of teachers or pupils. This hands-off policy under 
the guise of separation of church and state has been carried too far. 
When the laws of our land permit the sale of intoxicating liquor, pro- 
vide for legalized forms of gambling, such as pari-mutuel betting, 
bingo and slot machines; when there is no one to oppose the sale of 
cheap vulgar literature in the corner drug store; when there is no one 
to protest sensuous pictures, gangster movies and the exploitation of 
sex on radio and television, it is no wonder that we have crime increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. Our newspapers carry many accounts of mur- 
der, robbery and sex orgies. Quiz shows have been rigged, dishonest 
and fraudulent advertising is permitted, and our labor unions tolerate 
irregularities. 

This is the time for us to take a new look at the role of the church 
in leading a crusade against these evils. Often our ministers and those 
on our paid church staffs have not taken the lead in attacking social 
evils due to a lack of following or support from the members of the 
church. As Presbyterians, Baptists, Lutherans or whatever, we are too 
concerned about our church gaining status with an impressive building, 
with a popular preacher in the pulpit, and an ever-expanding budget, to 
be bothered about civic and social responsibilities. The church today 
may be materially powerful, but it is spiritually ineffective. If we are 
to correct some of the evils mentioned above, our task is not to get the 
people into the church, but to get the church into the people. Led by a 
professional clergy, we need to have members of the church actively 
engaged in spreading the gospel throughout the community—in busi- 
ness, in the professions, in the realm of recreation, and through the 
service clubs. 

By defining the church not as a denominational group, but as a 
fellowship of believers, the principles of Christianity can be put into 
practice, and thereby have a definite effect upon the world. 

In analyzing the purposes, slogans and rituals of service clubs and 
fraternal organizations, it is evident that they are operating as a 
“church” if we consider a church to mean a fellowship of believers. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is a good example of how people in special 
need can function as a “church” regardless of their religious affiliation. 

The United Fund drives, as well as tax-supported welfare agen- 


cies, are carrying out many of the responsibilities formerly carried by 
the organized church. 
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Most important evidence of this functioning as a group of believers 
is the ecumenical movement. The comity plan, through the cooperation 
of national, state and local councils of churches, is doing much to estab- 
lish churches in new frontiers and eliminate needless duplication in the 
work of spreading the Gospel. Here, perhaps, lies the answer in church 
reorganization. Here we may know the truth, “All one body, we.” 


Someone has aptly said, “The torch of religion may be lit in the 
church, but it does its burning in the shop and on the street.” As laymen 
we have a responsibility to implement the spread of the Gospel, working 
as fellow servants of Jesus Christ, responsible to one Master; putting 
aside our petty differences and marching together as Christian soldiers. 


RosertT A. ELFEers, Editor: 


I belong to a church that is genuinely friendly. When someone re- 
turns after a long absence or is about to move away, the pastor is likely 
to mention it from the pulpit. Sometimes he leaves the platform to speak 
a greeting or a farewell, asking the person or the family involved to 
stand with him in front of the congregation. . 


One of these ceremonies occurred recently on the Sunday before 
a family’s departure from our town. They were people I did not know 
very well, a man and his wife and their two teen-aged sons—handsome, 
affluent, self-assured, popular, active in community affairs. To me they 
had seemed too model a model suburban family and (to my discredit) 1 
had wondered if their involvement in the church was any deeper than 
the father’s enthusiasm for Rotary. 


This gentleman, however, surprised me. I felt only the mildest of 
emotions as the pastor spoke of the family’s place in the church, and 
sensed no stronger currents of feeling around me. But as we watched, 
the father’s face began to change. In a few moments, he became a man 
of honest, twisted face, struggling against his tears, showing in spite 
of himself the pains of leaving a fellowship of love and faith that had 
meant things to him beyond the imaginings of those who idly watched 
this parting. Later that day I asked a friend about the man. “He’s one 
of the few fellows I know in business who really tries to put his 
religion into practice,” was the reply. | 

Experiences such as this are leading me to a respect for fellow 
Christians that outweighs the skepticism I also feel about the faith 


Rosert A. ELFERS, once a writer for American Baptist youth publications, 
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and commitment of church-going people. A great many Christians do 
not validate their membership in the church with living that is true to 
the spirit and teachings of Christ. Anyone who has been a caller in an 
every-member canvass discovers many discrepancies between member- 
ship and stewardship. It is a lot easier to say “I belong to the church” 
than “My life belongs to God.” 


But while I am discouraged by such evidence of faithlessness—a 
faithlessness that afflicts all of us and not just the church’s hangers-on 
—I am heartened by what I have been observing lately of persons in 
whom I recognized realities of courage, love, commitment and self- 
sacrifice. To some critics of the church, these people might seem ri- 
diculous heroes. They have not reformed any communities, overcome 
any vicious superstitions, destroyed any social evils. They may have 
heard of Tillich and Barth, but they know little more than the names. 
They are not pious people, nor extreme in their attitudes. And yet, for 
me, they and others like them have been a reassurance. I know these 
people, I have talked with them, I have watched them. It is a matter of 
belief for me that they are people of God. Observing them, I understand 
why the church has persisted across the centuries. 


The knowledge of such people sustains me in my faith. Those 
whom I know guide, protect and teach me. They do these things un- 
knowingly by the opinions they express, their response to the needs and 
requests of others, the way in which they manage their domestic and 
business affairs. The others, the ones I shall never meet, assure me 
that this world is not all dark violence. They bestow on me the gift 
of a mighty love that ignores race and regionalism, nationality and 
culture. In almost every country of the world there are men and women 
of the Holy Spirit. Where they are, I am not a stranger. 

It would be wonderful if the church of Christ around the world 
were made up wholly of such people. But no one, inside the church or 
outside, could honestly say that all church members are of the same 
quality. The church consists of a very mixed hag, so far as devotion to 
Christ is concerned. 


Considering the church as a world body, it is understandable that 
there should be variety in it. But why is a local congregation often, if 
not always, made up of persons so dissimilar in their Christian ex- 
perience and commitment? Most of our congregations today consist 
of people of the same social level, the same educational background, 
the same race, the same vocational and avocational involvements, the 
same exposure to church influence. Such homogeneity has its weaknesses 
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and faults. However, despite the flaws, the situation would seem favor- 
able for spiritual growth. A group of people with similar interests and 
concerns can surely communicate with one another, understand one an- 
other, and give intelligent and sensitive support to one another. Yet 
somehow, in such a homogenous congregation, the leaven of the gospel 
does not raise the whole group to the level of commitment that a few 
of its members may have. 


These few somehow have been transformed by the Holy Spirit. 
They are the core of the congregation. Round about them are persons of 
faithfulness to the church, dutiful in their obligations to God and man, 
and perhaps increasingly aware of the living Christ. Farther out are 
the majority of members, shading off from the regular Sunday morn- 
ing worshipper to the uneasy Easter visitor. 


I suppose that this stratification by commitment is not intrinsically 
bad. It could be characteristic of a dynamic church life, that allows new 
persons whose spiritual development is immature to come in and mature 
from tentative to full involvement. Such a process would produce con- 
tinuous growth in the church. However, when I think of the three 
churches with which I have been most closely associated—small or 
medium-sized congregations in established communities—I can recall 
only a few persons who progressed very far from one kind of com- 
mitment to a deeper kind. Of course, such progress is noticed in chil- 
- dren and young people. The church’s educational program provided for 
that. But among adults no such movement seemed to be expected. 
Growth is apparently a one-stage process for the newcomer to a church; 
it is accomplished when he becomes a member of the church. 


By and large, the laity is a static condition. For all the activism— 
the board meetings, the special interest groups, the days of emphasis, 
the highly organized educational programs—there is little evidence. 
of genuine religious activity in the sense of challenge and response, 
struggle, advance, revelation, surrender, the overthrow of old values 
by new. 

The requirements of church membership being what they are in 
our society, people of all stages of Christian development are church 
members. But it has been my observation that church membership is 
likely to freeze people in their spiritual development. Many reasons for 
the freeze can be suggested, but the one of particular concern to me 
now is the lack of stimulus to growth in the fellowship of the church. 
Church members do not encourage or excite one another to religious 
vitality. They do not communicate with one another about issues, prob- 
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lems, doubts and disagreements concerning their faith. Religion is al- 
most as much taboo as a topic of conversation in the church as in secular 
society. 


I participate in church activities on an average of twice a week 
and make numerous other contacts with church members over the phone 
or in personal conversation. But in a year’s time I have talked no more 
than perhaps eight times below the surface of mild ambiguity on such 
topics as vocational ethics, guilt, what it means to be successful, sacri- 
fice, the meaning of salvation, marital relations, witnessing in our cul- 
ture, gambling and alcoholism. 


It seems highly unlikely that IT am the only one who has missed 
such experiences. If meaningful conversations were going on within 
the congregation to any significant extent, they would affect all of us 
quickly. And as for missing them, in the sense of deeply wanting to 
share the burdens of life and the powers of the gospel, I know enough 
of our society to be certain that the hunger for understanding, love 
and strength lives in us all. 


Why is the experience of a layman so much a matter of animated 
suspension rather than life and growth? Basically because we choose 
to make it so. We do not want to grow. And very few persons seem 
to want us to grow. We are comfortable in the church, and very few 
persons are courageous enough to try to make us uncomfortable. We 
really care very little about one another; we are content to deal with 
the personality that each of us carries before him like a shield. It would 
be kindness, not cruelty, to penetrate this shield and touch the living 
man behind it. 


No one method will be effective in shattering the peace of the laity 
that is no peace. I think it would help, though, if somehow we could 
come together in small groups for frank conversation. The purpose 
of these groups would be to discover the truth. What is the truth ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ? What is the truth about our church’s program 
and effectiveness? What is the truth about me—the sort of person I am, 
my beliefs, my commitments? 


These are difficult questions, and perhaps unanswerable. But I be- 
lieve they are ultimate questions for each of us, for all of us. Are we 
going to continue to ignore them as we talk with one another? 


The Ecumenical Reaffirmation of 
the Ministry of the Laity 


by Hans-Ruept WEBER 


The Issue 
There is an old story about three masons who were building a 
cathedral. When they were asked what they were doing, the first an- 
swered, “I am putting one stone on the other in order to build a wall.” 
The second said, “I work so that I can purchase food and clothing for 
myself and my family.” But the third mason said, “T build a house of 
God so that people may come and worship and be joyful.” 


I like this story, for it clearly shows us three quite different atti- 
tudes towards our life and work: We can live and work mechanically, 
putting one stone on the other, adding one day to the other. We can 
also live and work for ourselves, for the small world of our family 
and friends. But as Christians we are put in another dimension. While 
doing such odd things as typing, washing dishes, producing and selling 
this or that, we are indeed called to build a cathedral—or, which is more, 
to be built up as living stones in the temple of God (1 Peter 2), so that 
the whole world may worship and rejoice. And we are called to do this 
in and through our ordinary daily lives and jobs. 


Nevertheless, that old story sounds a little too simple for the com- 
plex realities of the modern industrial world and of urban society. 
Where does God really come into the monotonous labour of many of 
those working in factories? Can the work of a clerk in the bureaucracy 
of the welfare state, the hectic life of a businessman in the midst of 
ruthless competition or the exhausting labor of a young mother with 
many children in a too-small apartment of a crowded housing estate— 
can such jobs really be compared with the work of medieval masons 
building a cathedral? | 

One big question mark in all of our churches is the gulf between 
Sunday and work day, between worship and work. At the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1954 it was therefore 
decided to establish the Department of the Laity, an organ within the 
council, in and through which the individual churches can share with 
one another their thinking, their new experiments and insights with 
regard to the bridging of the gulf between work and worship. 


Hans-RvuEDI WEBER, executive secretary of the Department on the Laity, 
World Council of Churches, is a former missionary to Indonesia. 
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Like other departments within the World Council of Churches, the 
Department on the Laity has a threefold function: 

1.) The function of world-wide information with regard to the 
ecumenical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity. The Department 
gathers information about what is happening in the different churches 
and lay organizations throughout the world concerning the way in 
which Christians are helped to see their daily work as a Christian vo- 
cation. This information is disseminated again through many talks, 
conferences and publications. 

2.) The function of world-wide study. In gathering this informa- 
tion, certain issues arise again and again which need ecumenical study. 
The Department therefore organizes study consultations, e.g. on the 
subject of the role of the laity in the missionary outreach of the 
Church, the role of priests and pastors in connection with their task to 
help the laity to be the Church in the world, the question of compromise 
as an ethical problem. Results of these studies are again disseminated 
in various ways.” 

3.) The function of world-wide stimulation. Churches or lay 
movements that want to review and renew their action with regard to 
the training of the laity for their ministry in the world, can refer to 
the Department on the Laity for advice in this matter. The executive 
secretary of the Department has, for instance, recently led a series of 
seminars throughout Asia, at the request of the Asian churches, to help 
them build up a more effective program of lay training. 


The Struggle for a New Vision 

The predicament of every ecumenical discussion or study on the 
role of the laity is the fact that no generally acceptable definition of 
what the laity is exists today. 

In the canon law of the Roman Catholic Church, the laity is de- 
fined by comparison with the clergy and the religious: a layman or 
laywoman is one who has not received, in addition to his baptism, holy 
orders, which are the source of the power and authority of a priest of 
the Church. And a lay person does not give up his ordinary situation in 
the world to enter the cloister, in order to embrace a “state of perfec- 
tion.”” A similarly negative approach towards a definition of the 


laity is the pseudo-Protestant approach which says that a lay person 
is somebody who has not studied theology, or someone who has no 
church profession. 

All these attempts to define the laity are not acceptable for the 
present ecumenical conversation and study on the ministry of the laity. 
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A growing number of church workers are not ordained, yet their pro- 
fession is “church work” and.they do not share the typical layman’s 
situation in the world. Many of the priests in the Orthodox churches 
and many of the pastors in the “younger churches” in Asia and Africa 
are ordained for a genuine priestly or pastoral ministry, although they 
have never studied theology and although they earn their living in a 
“secular” profession, fulfilling their ministry as a priest or pastor only 
on a part-time or spare-time basis. We also have become increasingly 
aware of the fact that theology is not only for those set apart within 
God’s people for a special ministry, but that theological understanding 
and discernment is also important for those members of God's people 
who are fully involved in the affairs of this world. Each definition of 
the laity which follows this approach of comparing the laity with 
those set apart within God’s people inevitably runs into difficulty be- 
cause of the extreme diversity in the status, work and understanding of 
the special ministries in our different churches. And, more important, 
this approach can never do justice to the ministry of the laity because 
it defines the laity by way of a relation within the church, whereas the 
heart of the ministry of the laity lies in the relation of the Church to 
the world. 

Another, more biblical and positive approach towards a defini- 
tion of the ministry of the laity has become more and more prominent 
in the ecumenical discussion on this subject. It starts from the polarity 
between the Church and the world and defines the role of the laity in 
view of the ministering and missionary presence of God’s people in 
God’s world. 

Within the ecumenical movement this trend was first brought to 
the attention of many by J. H. Oldham in his preparatory volume for 
the second world conference on Life and Work in Oxford (1937).* 

During the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam (1948) a committee studied “The Significance of the Laity 
in the Church.” It was appointed “to meet the widespread need expressed 
by churches in many parts of the world for a consideration of the 
urgent question of the right use and training of the laity in the service 
of the Church.’”* There was still a slightly paternalistic tone in the 
discussion of that committee (e.g. church leaders speaking about 
how to “use” their laity), but the content of their report already ex- 
pressed the major trend of the ecumenical reaffirmation of the min- 
istry of the laity as is shown through the following quotations: 


There is, however, another aspect of this problem of the laity of even 
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greater import for the Church in its relation to the world. Lay men and 
women spend the greater part of their lives in their homes, their occupa- 
tions, and the public life of the community. It is essential that the churches 
should take note of this. . . . Only by the witness of a spiritually in- 
telligent and active laity can the Church meet the modern world in its 
actual perplexities and life situations. Since one of the hard facts of the 
present time is that millions of people think of the Church as floating 
above the modern world and entirely out of real touch with it, the impor- 
tance of this simple pronouncement cannot easily be overestimated. .. . 
The question to be faced is this: how can members of the Church 
be enabled to see the bearing of their Christian faith on their life in their 
occupation ? How can men and women who stand in the stress and prob- 
lems of life be helped to see how they can obey just there the will of God ?® 


The recommendations of that Amsterdam Commission resulted 
in the European Laymen’s Conference held at Bad Boll, Germany 
(1951),° and the conference on “The Christian and His Daily Work” 
held for the U.S.A. and Canada at Buffalo (1952). Within the struc- 
ture of the World Council of Churches, the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey near Geneva had already functioned since 1946 as an ecumeni- 
cal lay training center. This institute, together with the Secretariat for 
Laymen’s Work (established in 1949), became the crystallizing-point 
for much of the pioneering thinking and experimentation concerning 
the ministry of the laity in the world which had arisen during and after 
the war especially in Europe.® 


At that time some lay men and women and some pastors suddenly 
found theselves thrown out of the safe world of Christian family life 
and their local parish, and having to face the hard facts of life. They 
met committed communists and the great mass of people living under 
illusions or broken disillusionment. And they realized that for all these 
people the message of the Church was utterly irrelevant; they realized 
to what extent the churches had become a stuffy, outmoded museum 
piece on the fringe of industrial Europe. But during their unwilling 
journey from prison to prison and camp to camp, these men and women 
found time to read and meditate the Bible. Their eyes were no longer 
blinded by the too-busy or too-sleepy routine of church committees, 
bazaars and the like. Their eyes were opened, for at the very same time 
that they discovered the actual weakness and hopeless inadequacy of 
the empirical churches, they also saw the vision of the living Church 
of Christ in the midst of God’s world. And it was in this tension be- 
tween the little thing which the churches are in the eyes of the world, 
and the tremendous task this same Church has in the eyes of God, that 
those men and women were led to a new commitment. In holy im- 
patience they would go back to their churches, fighting the complacent 
acceptance of the gulf between worship and work, faith and life. And 
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in holy patience, they would commit themselves to the slow renewal 
of their Church, helping its members to rediscover and to live their 
ordinary daily life and work as a Christian vocation. Some of these 
men and women have never come back. But their: lonely struggle and 
prayer has borne rich fruit. For instance, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
Prisoner for God,’ that ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress of the twentieth century,” 
has inspired and led hundred of thousands of people in the last few 
years, in all continents. But many came back after the war and have 
become the pioneers of manifold signs of renewal in the European 
church life.”° 
The Laity: God’s People in God’s World 

When the preparations began for the second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston (1954) and the decision had 
to be taken concerning which major issues should be brought to the 
attention of Christians all over the world, the reaffirmation of the min- 
istry of the laity had become so prominent that it was chosen to be one 
of the six major subjects. 

The Evanston Report on “The Laity—The Christian in His Vo- 
cation” does not attempt to give a clear-cut definition of the term laity. 
On the one hand it is said that the term laity is “used to indicate those 
members of the Church, both men and women, who earn their livelihood 
in a secular job and who therefore spend most of their waking hours 
in a ‘worldly’ occupation.”"* 

But, in addition to this sociological definition, the report indicates 
the following lines of approach for a theological understanding of the 
ministry of the laity which has since then become central in the 
ecumenical conversation about this subject. 


The growing emphasis in many parts of the world upon the function of 
the laity since the Amsterdam Assembly is not to be understood as an 
attempt to secure for the laity some larger place or recognition in the 
Church, nor yet as merely a means to supplement an overburdened and 
understaffed ordained ministry.” 


In this sentence two widespread misunderstandings are refuted: 1.) 
The ecumenical reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity is not to be 
mistaken for an anticlerical laymen’s movement fighting for a better 
status for the laity in the Church. The clericalism actually existing in 
most Churches cannot be abolished by anticlericalism but only by a new 
apprehension of the true ministry of the whole people of God and the 
true function of those set apart within God’s people for a special min- 
istry. A high doctrine of the laity does not exclude but rather includes a 
new high doctrine of the clergy. 2.) The ecumenical reaffirmation of 
the ministry of the laity is also definitely not a mobilization of the laity 
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in order that pastors and church leaders may “use” them for so-called 
church work. 

This growing emphasis upon the role of the laity “springs from 
the rediscovery of the true nature of the Church as the people of 
God.’’* The Biblical term for “people of God” is laos, and in Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant circles the word “laity” is now 
usually derived from this Biblical key-term, /aos. LEtymologically this 
derivation has recently been called in question."* But theologically 
this derivation is of great importance: the ministry of the laity must 
be understood from the nature and mission of the whole Church. And 
in this process of understanding one should not only emphasize the 
Church as God’s people but take into account all the other more than 
80 New Testament images and analogies for the Church, especially 
those New Testament passages which show the relation of the Church 
to the world, as in the verses comparing the Church with the salt of 
the earth, the light of the world and the good seed in the field. 

In connection with this positive understanding of the laity as 
the members of God’s people and Christ’s Body, the Evanston Re- 
port mentions baptism. 


We must understand anew the implications of the fact that we are all 
baptized, that, as Christ came to minister, so must all Christians become 
ministers of His saving purpose according to the particular gift of the 
Spirit which each has received, as messengers of the hope revealed in 
Christ.'® 


The reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity is indeed intimately re- 
lated to a new apprehension of the ancient Christian understanding 
that baptism is the act of incorporation into the Church and that the 
laying on of hands and unction that immediately follow are the ordina- 
tion for participating in Christ’s priestly, prophetic and royal ministry 
for the sake of this world. 

If the term laity is in this way derived from the Biblical concept of 
laos, all baptized Christians are laymen, including bishops, priests, 
theologians and professional church-workers. Some therefore refer 
nowadays to such persons set apart for a special function in the 
Church as “the other laity” within the total laity. 

The Evanston Report stated that “the phrase ‘the ministry of the 
laity’ expresses the privilege of the whole Church to share in Christ's 
ministry to the world.”’® Faced with such a wide definition one might 
rightly ask whether there is still any distinction between “the ministry 
of the whole Church” and “the ministry of the laity.” In fact, the 
distinction between these two becomes very fluid,—and it should re- 
main so. The only specification one can make is the following: the 
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ministry of the laity views the whole being and work of the Church 
under a particular aspect, namely, the aspect of the Church meeting 
the world, the Church participating in Christ’s ministry in and for the 
world.” Lay-training is therefore not in the first place the training 
of Christians for voluntary Church work but the preparation of Chris- 
tians for their ministering and missionary presence in the world. To 
put it simply: the ministry of the laity is not to do something for the 
Church, but to be the Church in the world. 


1. See especially the bulletin, Laity, 
which has been published twice a year 
since 1956 in an English and a French 
edition. Since 1959 Laity has been pub- 
lished jointly by the Department on the 
Laity and the Department on the Co- 
operation of Men and Women in 
Church and Society, World Council of 
Churches, 17 route de Malagnou, Gene- 
va, Switzerland. Annual subscription for 
the U.S.A. and Canada: $1.00 (World 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y.). 

. Laymen in the Church. ‘*Texts of the 
Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate,’’ (Rome: 1958) vol. i, pp. 
217 f. In Roman Catholic cireles many 
attempts are being made to come to a 
more positive conception of the laity. 
See especially Yves Congar, Lay People 
in the Church (London: Bloomsbury 
Publishing Co., 1957), and Gerald Phil- 


of the work of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute and of the Secretariat for Lay- 
men’s Work, prior to the Evanston 
Assembly, see ‘‘The First Six Years 
(1948-1954),’’ World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, 1954, pp. 40-44 and 
pp. 58-62. 


. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Prisoner for God 


10. 


(New York: Maemillan Co., 1954). 
Cf. ‘‘Signs of Renewal. The Life of 
the Lay Institute in Europe,’’ Depart- 
ment on the Laity, World Couneil of 
Churches, Geneva, 1957; ‘‘Meet the 
Church. The Growth of the Kirchentag 
Idea in Europe,’’ Department on the 
Laity; World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, 1959; movements of parish 
renewal such as the ‘‘gemeente-op- 
bouw’’ in the Netherlands. 


. Evanston Speaks. Reports of the Sec- 


ond Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. (New York: 1955), p. 60. 


ips, The Role of the Laity in the 12. Tbid., p. 59. 
Church (Cork: The Mercier Press, 13. Loe, cit. 
1955). 14. Ign. de la Potterie, ‘‘L’origine et le 


. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Old- 
ham, The Chureh and its Function in 
Socicty (London: Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1937) especially pp. 190-195 and 
202 ff. 

. Findings and Decisions of the First 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, (New York: 1949) p. 153. 

. Ibid., pp. 154 f. 

. Report of the Bad Boll Conference, in 
Laymen’s Work, no. 2, 1951. 

. Report of the North American Lay 
Conference on ‘‘The Christian and his 
Daily Work,’’ published by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic 
Life, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., and the 
Canadian Council of Churches, 1952. 
See also Laymen’s Work, no, 3, 1952. 
. Short reports of conferences and 
. courses held at the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute at Bossey previous to the Evans- 
ton Assembly are to be found in Lay- 


sens primitif du mot ‘laic’,’’Nouwvelle 
Revue Théologique, Tome 80/8 (Sep- 
tember/October 1958), pp. 840-853. 


. Evanston Speaks, p. 59. 
. Loc. cit. 
. Some more recent contributions to the 


ecclesiological implications of the 
ecumenical reaffirmation of the min- 
istry of the laity are: H. H. Walz, 
‘“‘The Nature of the Chureh’’ and 
‘*Adult Christianity,’’ in Laymen’s 
Work, no. 8, 1955, pp. 3-14 and pp. 15- 
26; ‘*The Laity,’’ a special number 
of The Student World, vol. xlix, no. 
3, 1956; ‘‘A Symposium on _ the 
Laity,’’ reprints of articles from The 
Ecwmenical Review, vol. x, no. 3, 1958; 
Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the 
Laity (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1958; H.-R. Weber, ‘‘Miiudige Gemein- 
de; einige ekklesiologische Folgerung- 
en aus dem oekumenischen Gesprach 
liber die Laienfrage,’’ Oekwmenische 


men’s Work, nos. 1-7. See also the Rundschau, vol. ix, January 1960, pp. 
series ‘‘Papers of the Ecumenical 3-20. The Department on the Laity is 
Institute,’’ especially no. III, on preparing a full ecumenical bibliog- 


‘¢Professional Life as Christian Voca- 
tion,’’ 1948. For a retrospective report 


raphy on the role of the laity in the 
life and mission of the Church. 
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Laymen and Evangelism 


by R. Evcenr Crow 


Surveys sometimes produce unexpected results. Recently an evan- 
gclism survey conducted with the American Baptist Men of Southern 
California produced the totally unforeseen discovery that many laymen 
have a far different conception of effective evangelism than their actual 
experience reveals. 


In 1958, trying to find a way of establishing a working basis for 
evangelism with the laymen of our Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention territory, we held a series of Laymen’s Evangelism Consulta- 
tions using a questionnaire, part of which is reproduced below. 


We had several purposes in these Consultations: 1.) to get the 
pulse-beat of our churches through the laymen; 2.) to gain a sense of 
direction as to what was needed in the work of evangelism in our 
state; 3.) to get the lay leaders of our state laymen to tell us what they 
hoped for in any working relationship between our department and 
their organization ; 4.) to establish rapport with the laymen by listening 
to them instead of by trying to “tell” them; and 5.) to stimulate in- 
terest in evangelism by launching a discussion of the subject. 


113 laymen and 5 pastors attended the three different area con- 
sultations. These men were from the key lay leadership of the state and 
may be presumed to have been among those most interested in evan- 
gelism. 93 of them filled out the questionnaire which was used. Several 
other phases of evangelism were covered in addition to the two sections 
of the questionnaire reproduced below. However, a startling discovery 
of the difference between the conceptions of these laymen and the facts 
which their experience with evangelism revealed was made when we 
compared these two sections as the 93 men had filled them out. 


I. Have you ever led another person to Christ? 70 Yes. If so in which 
one or in how many of the following situations did this take place : 


1. By planned visitation evangelism? 47 Yes 


2. By casual contact at work, in the neighborhood or in public 
transporation? 51 Yes 


3. By invitation to a church service at which the pastor or an 


evangelist gave an invitation to which your friend responded? 
66 Yes 


R. EuGcene Crow is director of evangelism for the Southern California 
Baptist Convention. 
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4. In the “inquiry” room at an evangelistic service? 42 Yes 
5 


In your own home have you led some family member to 
Christ? 33 Ves 


6. Have you led a Sunday School pupil of yours to Christ? 41 Yes 


II. How do you rate the following types of evangelism as to effective- 


ness? 
1st 2nd 3rd 
1. Mass, inter-church, city-wide campaigns 8 9 10 
2. Local church—preaching evangelism 13 6 23 
3. Local church visitation meetings 14 21 10 
4. Local church combined visitation and preaching 
meetings 30 21 10 
5. Local church, regular Sunday services 6 13 12 
6. Sunday School evangelism i3 8 19 
7. Factory Bible-Study groups 
8. Home Bible-Study groups a me 
9. Casual contacts i2it 


Section I was given to questions which asked if the men were 
engaged in personal evangelism of any kind, and, if so, where or in 
what kinds of situations. Section II had to do with their concepts of 
where and how evangelism is done most effectively. These two sections 
dealt with evangelism as the securing of a “verbalized” confession of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, although other questions in the question- 
naire pointed up the broader scope of evangelism. 


When sections J and II are contrasted, a startling discrepancy be- 
tween concept and experience become apparent. The two sections are 
not exactly parallel, for there was no planned attempt to contrast men’s 
experience with their theory about what they were doing. We were only 
trying to find out how their experience with evangelism compared with 
the way they evaluated various types of evangelism or evangelistically 
potent situations. However, it is significant that, in terms of rated 
effectiveness, evangelistic witness in the course of casual contacts at 
work, public transportation and in the neighborhood was rated far 
down the scale (see IT. 9); yet, in their report of situations where they 


had led others to Christ, the men indicated that it actually rated second . 


(see 1.2)* This does not actually tell the whole story, for the con- 
trast becomes even more noticeable when section I.3 is considered. Ob- 
viously, many of those who were invited to a church service where they 
made a decision, were those to whom men were trying to give a witness 
in. their “casual contacts.” 


Why this vast discrepancy between concept and experience in 
evangelism? The first answer is probably a simple matter of reporting. 


*In the instruction period for the questionnaire, the casual contacts of II. 9 were clearly 
identified with the expanded statement of I. 2. 
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Results in the other, more formal areas of evangelistic effort described 
are usually tabulated publicly, while little reporting of informal evan- 
gelism is done. The next answer is related to the first; in this kind of 
witnessing men have acted as individuals in their “casual contacts” and 
have not felt part of a self-conscious, witnessing group. 


This situation indicates two things to pastors and lay workers. We 
need everywhere to stress the Christian’s responsibility for personal 
witness in order to improve our recognition of these opportunities which 
seem to be fruitful. There are many ways in which this may be done. 
A system of reporting individual effort in the church calendar might 
prove helpful to encourage lay people to take advantage of their op- 
portunities. Witnessing groups might encourage men and women to 
feel that what they are doing is being done with others and not alone. 
Constant emphasis is needed for church members to carry their witness 
everywhere by helping them understand that they can witness effective- 
ly anywhere they go. We also need to find constructive ways of turning 
the decisions made in “casual contacts’ into identification with the 
church. This requires a greater sense of brotherhood with other Bap- 
tist and other Protestant churches so that converts will be helped to 
become members where they live. There is always the danger that a 
decision for Christ, made outside of the local church, will simply in- 
sulate a person from the next step of growth unless the one witnessing 
to him helps him become identified with a local church which he can at- 
tend regularly. 


The main emphasis of the Baptist Jubilee Advance in the year 
1961-62 will be on taking our witness to the world of the “unchurched.” 
Here is a major opportunity to help our laymen in an organized way 
in this kind of witnessing. If we are able to help more of our laymen 
to witness effectively in all of their daily contacts of life, we have the 
opportunity of fulfilling our God-given responsibility as American 
Baptists and members of Christ’s church. 


Freedom and Order in the American 
Baptist Convention 


by WALTER J. HARRELSON 


We have reached a point in the life and work of the American 
Baptist Convention which demands that certain responsible decisions 
be made. Some of these decisions have to do with the way we do our 
work. Others have to do with our understanding of that work. Still 
others deal with the very question of the importance of our maintaining 
a particular Baptist witness within the life and structure of the world 
church. Several of these decisions need be no more than reaffirmations 
of positions which we have either taken officially or have adopted tacitly, 
without much self-consciousness. Others, however, have thrust them- 
selves upon us most insistently in recent years and will not leave us 
alone. They must be faced. 

Many of the issues confronting us belong in the realm of the rela- 
tion between freedom and order, an important and inescapable problem 
for contemporary life in many realms. This article will analyze the prob- 
lem of freedom and order in our denominational life by dealing with 
four aspects of this problem: the theological, the cultural, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the human. My hope is to present the issues, as I see them just 
now, and to invite discussion and debate in the months and years be- 
fore us. 


I. The Theological Problem of Freedom and Order 


Hundreds of times we have heard the statement, “Baptists have no 
theology.” Sometimes the speaker says this with pride and gratitude: 
Thank God we don’t have any rigid theological system within which we 
have to live. No Augsburg or Westminster confession for us. No Jn- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion. Not even a founder of the movement, 
whose voluminous writings have to be taken too seriously. On other 
occasions the speaker utters this “no theology” statement rather wist- 
fully or with a sense of frustration or with anger. But it is a common 
statement and, understood in certain ways, undeniably true. If we think 
for a moment, however, we know that a religious community cannot 
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long survive without an intellectual framework for the expression of the 
meaning of its religious life. Theology is present, whether we know it or 
not. It may be good or bad theology, but we have a theological outlook. 
In fact, we have many different ones, vying with one another for as- 
cendancy. Our problem is not that we are a “free church” group without 
any theological position to which to subscribe. It is, rather, that we have 
not been able to work out the relation between freedom and order in our 
theological work and understandings. 


The issue can be put fairly simply. Our understanding of the way 
God deals with man has to be stated. It has to be stated in given forms: 
forms of worship, of action and of descriptive language. Such forms 
are not to be understood as giving an exhaustive representation of the 
actual way God deals with man, but they must be trusted to give an 
essentially adequate representation of God’s dealings with his people, 
or else we have no earthly way of preserving, transmitting and living 
by the faith which we have received. At the same time, if these forms 
are held too rigidly and tenaciously, they will distort or even destroy the 
very faith which finds expression through them. Theological freedom 


and theological order, therefore, go hand in hand; we cannot have one 
without the other. 


Baptists have sought to meet this issue by saying that the Bible 
(or, more often, the New Testament) provides both form and content 
properly related to one another. Our creed is the New Testament, and 
we interpret it in the freedom of the Spirit. Now this sounds fine, and 
it is a meaningful affirmation. But we all know that it does not work 
too well. If we study the New Testament long enough and carefully 
enough, and study its setting within the context of the life and faith 
of Israel, we do reach some central affirmations of biblical faith to 
which we may give our assent. But there remains the inescapable ne- 
cessity of understanding what seems to us to be the heart of biblical 
faith in language which makes real sense to us in the light of our 
present experience. Such an understanding must be an ordered under- 
standing: one which can be taught to our children, one which can be 
used in our witness among our neighbors, Christian and non-Christian ; 
and one which can provide the guiding lines for our interdenominational 
and mission work. Belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour meant 
some very specific things to the Jews in Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost. We cannot suppose that this basic Christian belief covers the need 
for theological order. And we cannot remain much longer in that naiveté 
which says, or implies, that Bible study, preaching, religious education 
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and the like will naturally fill in the larger theological framework which 
we need. The World Council has learned this fact very well. Since the 
adoption of the confessiona! statement that the member-churches be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, many commissions and groups 
have been constantly at work, across denominational lines, to try to 
indicate more adequately the content of this affirmation. And, as the 
new United Church of Christ was being formed, its organizers soon 
proposed for adoption a statement of faith which tries to summarize 
the present understandings of the Christian faith in a dynamic and 
open-ended way. This statement is a very instructive document. It is 
full of participles, present active participles which point to the con- 
tinuing character of God’s relationship to man and to the world. It is 
a statement which could guide all Christian bodies, I believe, in their 
effort to find a meaningful form for the expression of the essentials of 
the Christian faith, However, such statements do not foreclose debate; 
they demand it, and often make the debate fruitful. 


But what about Baptist freedom? Is not our freedom to make our 
own confession of faith as an individual, and to interpret the Bible in 
light of the “soul competency” of the individual compromised by the 
use of such statements of faith? We can answer: Not one iota, in prin- 
ciple. The committee which worked on the United Church of Christ 
statement was certainly not, to a man, happy with it. Nor were the 
Congregational-Christian and Evangelical and Reformed bodies which 
adopted it. The statement is made in a form which gives some manage- 
able and helpful summary of the faith which the individual Christians 
share, or believe that they share. It is also an expression of the church 
bodies who are uniting. This point is of great importance. Not all 
Christians can easily point to personal experience of all points of 
Christian theology, not even of biblical theology. They bear their in- 
dividual testimony to the meaning of their faith, and they covenant 
with one another as Christians in the church to learn from one an- 
other, to receive mutual correction, judgment and guidance. 

Freedom, however, is certainly an issue in the order given to Chris- 
tian theology. Freedom appears in its theological meaning in several 
ways, but among these ways the following are most important for 
Raptists—and, I believe, for all Christians. First of all, a Baptist will 
have to say that the Christian is summoned by God to give an account 
of the faith which he has. This happens when he submits himself for 
membership in the church. He is to say what he has seen and heard, 
not merely what he has received from his fellow men or his fellow 
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Christians. He is to seek to find appropriate language for describing 
the meaning of the life and work, the death and resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Christ. His language is to be his own, not that handed 
to him. It may be theologically sound or infantile, but it is his. And the 
local congregation of believers must assume the awesome responsibility 
of saying, under the Spirit’s guidance and on the basis of that local con- 
gregation’s own understanding, whether what is confessed is a suffi- 
ciently close approximation to a Christian confession to admit the in- 
dividual to full membership. This is the real issue in what we call 
believers’ baptism. I am much less concerned with the mode of baptism 
than I am with the individual testimony to the work of God in Jesus 
Christ. Baptism by immersion is, for me, the most adequate way of 
celebrating on the part of the whole congregation what the individual 
has confessed and what the congregation as a whole confesses on every 
occasion of baptism. But the central Baptist concern is with the ex- 
istence of a congregation in which each individual must do his own 
confessing. 


Another aspect of theological freedom is the free use of the con- 
fessional statement, of the discipline of the church, of the proclama- 
tion of the word, of the acts of worship. All such forms are designed 
to preserve and further the life and work of the church, and not to 
stifle debate, to lead to conformity or to provide occasion for witch- 
hunting. Theological freedom means freedom to amplify our under- 
standing of the Bible, of the church, of the theological systems and the 
worship and discipline of the church. But we need to understand the 
conditions of theological freedom. The freedom from theology which 
some boast about is not freedom at all; it is anarchy, which means en- 
slavement to any drifting current of theological opinion which might 
be put with eloquence or might be timely. If we Baptists do not soon be- 
gin to recognize that we cannot be free theologically unless we are ready 
to risk the adoption of some sort of theological guideposts, then we 
shall not have any basis for freedom. For it is a commonplace of po- 
litical and sociological thought that freedom is only possible within 
a context, within a form, within a mode of the expression of freedom 
which makes it meaningful. For example, a group of prisoners in a 
state penitentiary has a great deal more freedom than does a mob 
engaged in an act of lynching. The prison has its routine, its cells, its 
courtyards, its walls. Within this given structure, a prisoner may ex- 
ercise a meaningful (though narrow) set of free decisions. There is no 
order in a mob, by definition. And there is no freedom. So it is with a 
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denomination which will not have any structures at all. The structures 
adopted could, of course, lead to conformity, heresy trials, dishonesty. 
But they need not do so. Safeguarded by a strong sense of the freedom 
of the individual to do his own confessing, they could bring vitality and 
theological relevancy to the life of our own denomination. 


I am perfectly ready, therefore, to express the hope that at a 
Green Lake theological conference, the Baptists present should attempt 
to offer some theological guideposts for our common life, on the basis 
of which we would exercise the freedom of which our heritage makes 
us proud. Let us try to hammer out some central theological convic- 
tions which will give us a framework for debate, disagreement and 
even conflict. Such statements cannot have the permanency for us which 
the Westminster Confession has for adherents of the Reformed tradi- 
tion. That does not matter. What does matter is that we give ourselves 
the chance to be theologically free. 


A last aspect of theological freedom has to do with the freedom 
of the Spirit. Just as we insist that the Spirit must not be stifled or 
quenched through an overly formal statement of faith or service of 
worship, so also we should begin to insist that the Spirit must not be 
quenched by anarchic theological thought or anarchic, patchwork wor- 
ship. The Spirit is God’s active and enlivening presence among men, 
bringing life and power within the structures of society and of the con- 
gregation. Do we not perhaps quench the Spirit just as effectively by 
our refusal to provide a human theological framework for our guidance 
as do others by their setting up rigid theological schemes which are 
held to unyieldingly ? We refuse to use the forms available to us through 
which God’s Spirit might quicken our bodies into full and free life. 


II. Freedom and Order in Cultural Areas 


Baptists have had for long the reputation of being unable to deal 
with the problems of human culture. What structures of society could 
possibly exist which were an outgrowth of Baptist principles and the- 
ological understandings? Ours. we have been told, was a protest move- 
ment, directed against religious establishment. We wanted to have the 
benefits of an ordered society but not to pay the price for these bene- 
fits. The Baptist movement could not help to create a good society. We 
could, and did, warn our fellow men of the dangers of state control over 
the conscience of the individual, but we could not tell individuals how 
to exercise their freedom of conscience in responsible ways. We could 
insist on the state’s not meddling into religious affairs, but this simply 
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meant that we wanted the great Wall of Separation to keep the secular 
order as far as possible from the life and work of the pious. So, “secu- 
larism” can be traced, some have suggested, to an irresponsible in- 
sistence on the freedom of the Christian man, defined in entirely nega- 
tive terms. Of course, when some pet evil appeared, such as alcohol, we 
would gratefully receive the state’s aid in stamping the evil out. But 
the state was hardly to be informed in its laws, policies and strategies 
for social justice or cultural richness through a tradition that always 
said to the state, “Keep your distance!” 

Now there is enough truth in this criticism to make us assess it 
soberly. Baptists can crusade against evil, but can they speak responsibly 
to the state about what constitutes the good society? If John Foster 
Dulles had been a Baptist, would he, by that fact, have been a better 
Secretary of State? What have we ever contributed as Christians to the 
art and literature of our country? Which of our “distinctives” has led 
us to improve the quality of education in the public schools? In our 
present campaign for Christian higher education is there any distinc- 
tively Baptist understanding of culture which we hope to further? 


It is my understanding that the theological freedom referred to 
above does have something to say about the relation between freedom 
and order in the cultural realm. What we have done is to throw out the 
baby with the bathwater in our contempt for statements of faith which 
would guide us in our exercise of cultural responsibility. If we took 
more seriously the claim of God the creator upon the whole of life, 
then we could insist, as Baptists, that we must be guided by the Spirit 
and by the understanding of the local congregation of believers as we 
attempt to live responsible lives in our communities as God’s creation. 
Genuine inventiveness, rather than some standard system of the “Chris- 
tian” society, should have led us—and can still lead us—to affirmations 
about the goods of the cultural life which would be very strong and 
helpful. Baptists should have been able to respond to the Spirit’s 
guidance in distinction from Puritan cultural conformity. The stodgi- 
ness of some of the confessional bodies and the easy urbanity of the 
liturgical groups might have been balanced by some free and free- 
wheeling experimentation into the meaning of politics, family life, the 
arts and letters. We should have been one Christian body that was 
ready to deal creatively with the problems of peace and war. But we 
have lacked the structure of faith within which to have done these 
things. And I believe that we shall continue to be culturally less rele- 
vant than we should be until we develop a way of describing our faith 
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that can say something to and about society, until we are able to use 
our freedom under the Spirit’s guidance to hold all we do, and all that 
others do, under the searching criticism and judgment of the same 
Spirit of God. 

So long as we content ourselves with a sentimental piety, wring 
our hands over the evils of this or that thing in our culture which we do 
not like and refuse to declare what we really believe for all to hear— 
just so long we shall continue to be a sect and not a church. If we will be 
a church, guided by the Spirit and informed by the freedom of the in- 
dividual Christian to do his own sinning, his own confessing, his own 
acts of praise and service and suffering; then we shall become a more 
relevant cultural force. Those creative individuals who now leave the 
Baptists so often for another denomination would take delight in such 
creativity of the Spirit, given a basis for guidance within a new the- 
ological and cultural framework; and we should be ready to do some- 
thing in and for the world for which Christ died. 


IIT. Freedom and Order in Our Ecclesiology 


In our church life the anarchy of the Baptist position, as it has 
been perverted, is abundantly clear. Once we were a group of congrega- 
tions bent upon bearing a common witness to the meaning of the church 
of Jesus Christ. Our ancestors wanted to show that the church is a 
visible reality, to be found where Christians gather together under 
Word and Spirit, and where they receive their authority as the church 
from Word and Spirit, understood and tested in the local community. 
Our ancestors could not foresee the day when there would be 20 million 
or so Baptists, spread throughout the world, engaged in a world-wide 
mission under many different social and cultural conditions. The time 
has come when we must work together responsibly as a Baptist body, 
or else waste, dispersal of energies, confusion in objectives and all the 
rest will characterize all our efforts. We now have a Convention; we 
have strong Societies, Boards and agencies; we have before us a plan 
for more adequate representative government. But we still do not have 
in sight a form of ecclesiastical life which can make us the significant 
force we are called to be. Have you thought recently about the fact that 
most of the Congregationalists have found it possible to join forces 
with a group with a presbyterial or synodical church order? They have 
not abandoned their understanding of the high significance of the local 
congregation, nor have they surrendered their conviction as to its au- 
thority. But they have chosen to have a more representative form of 
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church order and government. Can we not do the same? Are we not 
summoned, in fact, to reaffirm the importance of the local association 
and begin to elect delegates to the association, which, in turn, will select 
from this group delegates to represent it at the state conventions, from 
whose number national representatives will come? Do we not trust 
instructed delegates to represent us? Must the accident of geographical 
location determine the policies of the denomination for a year? 

Furthermore, are we not ready to trust representatives elected to 
high office in our state and national organizations? Can the will of the 
people find expression in any other way than through representation? 
We have lost much of our freedom in church authority and organiza- 
tion just because we have been too suspicious of order. Even so, what 
is proposed is not a purely presbyterial form of church government, but 
representative government, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the local congregations as well as in the representative bodies. Freedom 
must continue—freedom to approve, to criticize, to judge and to censure 
whenever appropriate. Any individual, delegate or not, must have the 
right to speak on any issue or occasion. However, he must not be given 
the right to destroy the very order which guarantees to him a forum 
in which his freedom can be made relevant and operative. 


If we have some general understanding of what we most want to 
say theologically, and if we can reach some agreement as to which chief 
cultural directions we wish to take, and if we can depend upon our 
officers to use their freedom provided by a representative order in 
church government, then we are in a position to move ahead as a de- 
nomination. We could produce church school material which had even 
more bite and offense in it than does our present, very good literature, 
and our responsible publishers would not have to expect all dissident 
groups to rise up in holy wrath against them. We could support the- 
ological schools which are more liberal and which are more conservative 
without squabbling over which position is the only right one and the 
only one worthy of support. Factionalism and regionalism could be 
tempered by our understanding of our unity in Jesus Christ, our unity 
as one Baptist community within the one church of Jesus Christ, and 
our readiness to sacrifice some personal points for the sake of that 
greater unity. 

I do not wish to be understood to be unduly critical of our present 
organization and ecclesiastical structure. The magnificent thing, in my 
judgment, is how well we have done, especially in the last decade, within 
the framework of an unwieldy order and a loose, faulty theological 
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structure. The virility of the denomination is unmistakable, in my 
judgment. But I am confident that we can do much better, and that our 
Lord is summoning us to do so. We must have more order, if our free- 
dom is to thrive. And we must be bolder in the use of the freedom we 
now have, and in the use of that additional freedom which a more self- 
conscious order would give us. 


IV. Freedom and Order in Our Common Humanity 


The fourth area of freedom and order is for me the most important 
of all. The most ominous sign in our life today is the fact that it has be- 
come so hard to be a human being. Sometimes we seem to have forgot- 
ten how to talk with one another. But man is distinguished most sharply 
from animals in his capacity to communicate with his fellow man in 
a variety of ways. Man is a creature made for community, and com- 
munity is possible only on the basis of communication. This means that 
we lose our very humanity when we lose the ability to communicate with 
one another. | 


The signs of our lost humanity are abundantly apparent. We still 
have to use slogans to describe one another: liberal, conservative, fun- 
damentalist. We distinguish the “real’’ world from that arid and aca- 
demic world of the scholar. Some decry the continuance of that out- 
moded method of communication called preaching in favor of the new 
form of proclamation called pastoral counseling. We praise or castigate 
our church leaders for their stand in Cleveland on the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations, not because of honest differences of 
judgment but on the basis of whether or not the National Council is a 
part of the Communist conspiracy in America. We applaud or foam 
over the tactics of the Southern Baptists in their vast evangelistic ef- 
forts, not because we have taken time to study the situation and come 
to a sound judgment, but because of various fears and anxieties that 
haunt us. The plain, blunt fact is that we just will not take time to lis- 
ten to one another, to understand, to live in a community in which sim- 
ple human understanding is a glorious gift of God. 


I have come to believe that the last gift of Jesus Christ we stand 
ready to receive is that gift of our humanity, handed back to us intact 
over and again by the authentic man, the man Christ Jesus. The most 
glorious testimony to the deity of Christ is, for me, the fullness of his 
humanity. In him, humanity in all its richness and splendor is portrayed 
and embodied. Truly this man was the Son of God. But can we not re- 
ceive the gift of our new humanity in him? Can we not take it as the 
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most precious gift conceivable that right now, in the midst of a world 
given to clichés and slogans, we can honestly and openly talk with one 
another, treat one another like human beings, demand of one another 
nothing else than that we be fellow human beings, all made fully hu- 
man in Jesus Christ? Here freedom and order also belong inseparably 
together, but the order is not that order provided by a stilted, for- 
malized, dehydrated mode of communication. It is that order which 
consists in our status as children of God, dependent upon one another 
for our very lives, required to be honest and open in our dealings. It is 
an order created by God, renewed and completed in Jesus Christ. And 
it is an order which all must hear about, that they may live freely 
within it. 

We still refuse to treat our fellow Baptist ministers who are 
Negroes simply as human beings. Negro ministerial students can hardly 
find a place to work in the American Baptist Convention when they 
finish their education. We still will not take the trouble to understand 
our colleagues in the conservative or the liberal seminaries, if our sem- 
inary is of a different brand than theirs. We still will not acknowledge 
the right of a fellow minister to criticize too sharply the things for 
which we stand. But, above all, we just seem to be incapable of listening 
to one another and understanding one another. How often in the past 
week have you had an honest-to-God talk with someone, in which you 
felt free to say what was reaily thrilling to you, or what was gnawing 
at your vitals? The poses, the masks, the OK words almost always 
stand in the way of our being free human beings, living gladly and 
openly in the order of the new humanity in Jesus Christ. 


The problem of freedom and order, then, cuts across every op- 
portunity and every difficulty which we face as a denomination and as 
human beings. The order and the freedom are, in the last analysis, both 
gifts of God. But we cannot fully receive the one without the other, 
nor can we use cither responsibly without the other. 
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Are American Baptists Declining? 
CHICAGO BAPTISTS 1931-1955 


by LELAND D. HINE 


The Urban l‘act Book, prepared for the first Urban Convocation 
of American Baptists in 1957, contains such statistics as these: ‘Each 
day since 1950, American Baptists have been losing 1.2 members per 
hour.’* “Since 1950 American Baptists have lost 308 churches. This 
represents a 4.6% decrease in the total number of our churches in six 
years.”” These and other similar statements have precipitated a cloud 
of gloom in many Baptist circles. Why are we losing ground at a time 
of rapid population increase and during a time of general increase in 
church membership? 

The Fact Book suggests that a major cause of this decline is that 
American Baptists have not learned to minister in the city. “American 
Baptists are now passing through a period of transition. The majority 
of their churches are rural but the bulk of their membership is urban.’” 
When this general statement is spelled out, we discover that 72% of 
our churches are in rural areas but that 56% of the membership is 
urban,’ that is in places of over 10,000 population. 

The fact that industrialization and urbanization present a chal- 
lenge to rurally oriented American Protestantism has long been rec- 
ognized.” Baptist leaders, like others, have been aware of this difficulty. 
In 1908 Shailer Mathews introduced a resolution, “that the Northern 
Baptist Convention appoint a commission of nine on the city prob- 
lem to investigate the entire situation throughout the country.’’® In the 
middle twenties, Charles Hatch Sears wrote, “Generally speaking as 
a city becomes first class in size, Baptists have become second class in 
efficiency.” The Urban Convocation of 1957 aroused wide interest 
and gave much help to those struggling with the problem. 

In the light of these two facts— 1.) that American Baptists have 
been losing churches and membership, and 2.) that many Baptist lead- 
ers recognize urbanization as a major obstacle to Baptist advance—a 
report of a study made of the churches of the Chicago Baptist Associa- 
tion over the twenty-five year period from 1931 to 1955 may be mean- 
ingful. This study did not go far enough to identify all of the problems 
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or to discover all of the answers, but it does, we believe, help to in- 
terpret some of the discouraging statistics in a more correct and in some 
cases a more favorable light. The part of our study covered in this 
article deals specifically with churches and membership, in most cases 
with resident membership, which is the more significant figure. 


By 1931 the Chicago Baptist Association had come to include the 
churches affiliated with the Northern (now American) Baptist Con- 
vention located in the city of Chicago, its suburbs and three of its five 
major satellite cities. To the south it reached farther to include Kan- 
kakee and the surrounding rural area. To the northwest it reached 
about the same distance to Woodstock. By 1955 the northwest terri- 
vory had been given to another association, so that, except to the south, 
a semi-circle with a forty-mile radius from Chicago’s Loop would in- 
clude all of the churches. The circle was broken at Joliet and Aurora, 
which were not included. 


A study of the churches of the Chicago Baptist Association, then, 
reveals the functioning of American Baptist churches in one of Amer- 
ica’s great metropolitan areas. When the figures are given without in- 
terpretation, the discouraging national trend seems to be more than 
confirmed. In 1931 there were ninety-four churches’ affiliated with the 
Association. By 1955 there were seventy-one, a loss of almost 25%. 
During the period twenty-one new churches joined the Association, but 
forty-four were lost. Twenty of the twenty-three churches comprising 
the net loss were within the city limits of Chicago. 

The overall change in resident membership"? is more difficult to 
state. The total in 1931 was 28,212. In 1955 it was 33,339 but 10,000 
of these were reported by one church which is dually affiliated with the 
Chicago Association and with the National Baptist Convention of 
America, Inc. and which, when it reported, always gave this round 
number with no distinction between resident and non-resident persons. 
Counting this church at face value, the Association enjoyed an increase 
of about 18%. If this church is omitted, the loss was about 20%. 
Further analysis, however, is needed to make these figures meaningful. 


In order to get a clear picture of what had happened, the churches 
were divided into several classes and studied within comparatively 
homogeneous groups. The first basic division was between those 
churches within the city of Chicago and those in the surrounding met- 
ropolitan area. A second major division was based upon the ethnic and 
racial backgrounds of the churches. The four Negro churches were 
considered separately, as were those which were predominantly of 
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white, American background, and those which had been formed to 
serve a particular national group. The only conflict between these two 
classifications was at the point of a small number of foreign-background 
churches which were located outside of Chicago. These were, however, 
all in old, close-in suburbs, and were treated with their Chicago 
sisters." As our discussion develops, certain sub-groups will appear. 


I. The White, American-Background Churches in Chicago 


We shall give attention first to the white, American-background 
churches within the Chicago city limits. During the twenty-five years 
of our study forty-six churches fall into this large grouping. Twenty- 
five of them were members for the full period, two new churches joined 
the Association and were still members in 1955, six were disbanded, 
and thirteen, one of which joined after 1931, left the Association for 
other affiliations. By looking at each type individually, we can begin to 
get some idea what has been happening. 

1.) When attention is focused upon the twenty-five white, Amer- 
ican-background churches which were members of the Chicago Bap- 
tist Association from 1931-1955, we discover that, as a group, they 
dropped in resident membership from 10,694 to 8,904 or a loss of 
16.7%. Ten of the churches enjoyed a net gain; however, only three 
gained more than one hundred resident members, while nine lost more 
than that number. | 

As we tried to evaluate these rather discouraging statistics the old 
cliché, “good neighborhood, good churches: poor neighborhood, poor 
churches,” took on increased meaning. There were other factors. The- 
ological controversies and local church squabbles made their impact, but 
on the whole the church followed the fortunes of the neighborhood. 
After investigating a number of community factors, we found that, 
whenever several of the following factors existed in a community, the 
days of a white, American-background church were numbered: old 
substandard housing, many people crowded in few rooms, low owner 
occupancy, a small percentage of the population married or a high per- 
centage divorced, a high percentage of foreign-born or a large, in- 
creasing percentage of Negroes in the population, a large number of 
laboring people and a small number of professional and business people, 
a high public assistance rate, and a low median income. 

Only one church, in the period studied, was able to reverse the 
downward trend in such a neighborhood. By racial integration and 
other attempts to adapt to the community, the First Baptist Church 
was able to change the trend though it did not climb back to its 1931 level 
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by 1955. In spite of its excellent record, it is still too early to assert that 
this church has solved the problem. Its historic importance, out- 
standing pastor, nearness to the University of Chicago community, and 
the upper-class Negro community from which it draws were all ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by.every church. 

As a rule such factors as facilities, length of pastorate, size of 
church, and the theological and social attitudes of the pastors had lit- 
tle effect upon the outcome; when a neighborhood changed, a white, 
American-background Baptist church declined. 

However, this dark picture is not the whole story. Even though 
most of these churches were losing membership, they were far from 
inactive. In these twenty-five years, while suffering a net loss of 1,790 
resident members, they added 26,393 persons to their fellowships. Of 
this number 11,231 were by baptism, which indicates that many of the 
young people were being held and that new members were being at- 
tracted. Since a few of the churches do not require baptism, the num- 
ber of newly reached people would be even larger. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no way to discover how many of either group were transfers 
from other denominations rather than new converts. At any rate, these 
“dying” churches were still touching the lives of a great many people. 

The difficulty was not in reaching the people, but in keeping them. 
The average city church was forced to replace 10.1% of its members 
each year just to keep even (ranging from 6% to 18.9%). In addition, 
many members who were not officially lost became non-resident and 
thereby inactive. If one takes the last five years (1951-55) the loss 
is much worse. The median (used to counteract the 67.2% loss of one 
very small church) was 13.7%. Six churches suffered an average loss 
of more than 20% in this period. The acceleration was caused by more 
rapid change in neighborhoods in these years. 

A dramatic example of what these statistics mean for maintaining 
the membership of a city church is shown by one church which bap- 
tized 1,796 persons and enjoyed total additions of 4,433 persons. In the 
same time, however, it lost 4,397, a net gain of thirty-six. Another 
church which dropped from 1,011 to 532 resident members (and the 
books were in need of further paring) still brought 2,804 persons into 
its fellowship in that period; 1,213 of them by baptism. As a final ex- 
ample, one small church in a good city neighborhood, which rose from 
63 to 144 resident members during our period, had to take in 362 peo- 
ple to achieve this net gain of 81. Incidentally, in this church only 19 


members were lost by death and undoubtedly some of these were non- 
resident. 
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2.) Between 1931 and 1955 only three new white, American- 
background churches, located in Chicago, joined the Association. Since 
all of these existed in 1931 as missions, no work of this type was 
founded after 1931. One of these left before 1955 and will be con- 
sidered later. The other two came in 1936 and 1940 bringing 149 resi- 
dent members into the Association. Both of these grew and by 1955 had 
an aggregate membership of 247. | 


One of these churches is located in a very poor community by our 
standards, except that it does not yet have the race problem. The other 
is ina better community but one which is heavily Roman Catholic. Even 
though it is unlikely that either of these will become large, they are 
performing needful services in their respective neighborhoods. Since 
they joined the Association, they have baptized 229 persons and added 
a total of 503 by all means. 


3.) There were six white, American-background churches located 
in Chicago that were disbanded between 1931 and 1955. In 1931 these 
churches had an aggregate resident membership of 2,768. Before they 
disbanded they had dropped to 1,246. It is assumed, of course, that 
some of these folk joined other Baptist churches in the area. 


One of these churches was apparently destroyed by theological 
controversy and two were very weak churches which probably suc- 
cumbed to the depression as much as anything. All three were very 
small (30, 38 and 70 resident members in 1931). 

A fourth church (101 resident members in 1931) was destroyed 
by a combination of internal dissension, weakness and neighborhood 
change. 

The other two churches in this group are outstanding examples 
of the impact of changing neighborhood on large white, American- 
background churches. In 1931 they had 1,056 and 1,473 resident 
members respectively. The first of these faced an almost impossible 
situation. The population of its community fell 29.9% during the dec- 
ade of the thirties and industry took the place of residences. In the 
forties population increased again, but the church was gone by then 
and the population had become 69.3% Negro by 1950. 

The second church faced a more “normal” community change. 
Population increased without new housing, and the Negro population 
increased 110% from 1940 to 1950. After 1950 the percentage of 
Negroes in the population rose rapidly from the 10.5% which it had 
reached at that time. This church made a valiant effort to meet com- 
munity needs by establishing a Christian center in its magnificent plant. 
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However, a significant change, including integration was not made 
soon enough and the congregation left its building in 1954. The Chris- 
tian center was continued and the building rented to a nearby group of 
white Baptists. Since 1955 the second congregation has left and the 
building sold to a Negro congregation. 


These two churches illustrate dramatically what has happened and 
is happening to many of the greatest churches in Chicago. They have 
not found ways of adapting themselves to changed communities, yet 
they are unable to maintain themselves along traditional lines. Much 
of our American Baptist problem of loss of churches and membership 
can be traced to this kind of situation. 

4.) Thirteen churches left the Association during the period of 
our study. One, as mentioned above, joined after 1931 and then left. 
All of these became dissatisfied with the American Baptist Convention, 
presumably on theological grounds. Eight of these churches joined the 
Conservative Baptist Association, three joined the General Association 
of Regular Baptists, and three became completely independent.” In 
1931 these twelve churches accounted for 3,072 resident members and 
the thirteenth brought in 99. When they left they had an aggregate 
resident membership of 4,241. Eight increased and five decreased in 
membership during the period that they belonged to the Association. 


In general these churches reflect the same dependence upon neigh- 
borhood as did those who remained in the Association. The fact that 
a larger percentage grew than for the twenty-five who remained is not, 
in itself, significant. On the whole their neighborhoods were much bet- 
ter, at least up to the time they left the Association. Some of them did 
have neighborhood problems later and reacted in much the same way 
as those who stayed with the Association. 

Counting the one church discussed above, which was disbanded for 
theological reasons, at least fourteen churches and 4,311 resident mem- 
bers were lost to the Association because of differences over theology. 
In addition, although we have no way of ascertaining the number, we 
know that many churches which stayed lost members who went to 
churches which claimed more conservatism. Without making an at- 
tempt to evaluate this phenomenon, we suspect that it reflects complex 
forces in which both sides could have profited from Christian charity. 
Statistically, this factor is obviously a major cause of American Bap- 
tist decline. 

In summary, among the white, American-background churches 
within Chicago between 1931 and 1955, three churches were added and 
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nineteen were lost. Resident membership dropped from 16,534 to 9,151 
or a 44.7% loss. 


II. The White, American-Background Churches outside Chicago 
When we turn our attention to the white, American-background 
church affiliated with the Chicago Baptist Association but located out- 
side of the city, the picture from a growth standpoint is much more 
encouraging. There were thirty-seven such churches in 1931, eighteen 
remained throughout the period, none of those active in 1931 were 
disbanded, nine left the Association’* —seven of which also left the 


American Baptist Convention while two were dismissed to other — - 


A.B.C. associations—and eight new churches had joined by 1955. Since. 
1955 three more have joined and several new area churches have been 
founded and should be joining in the near future. The total resident 
membership of Chicago area churches in 1931 was 7,677. In 1955 it 
was 11,199 which represents a 46% increase. 


1.) Considering these churches in separate groups, the eighteen 
churches which were members for the full period enjoyed a 45.7% in- 
crease from 6,563 resident members to 9,562. Fifteen of the churches 
participated in this growth, while only three suffered a loss. Eleven 
increased more than one hundred members, seven over two hundred and 
two over four hundred. Only one lost more than a hundred members. 


Even here, however, there is a direct relationship between the na- 
ture of the community and the efficiency of the church. The fastest- 
growing churches were in the second ring of suburbs where great 
growth has taken place since World War II. The slowest-growing or 
decreasing churches were in the older, nearby suburbs, where in some 
cases population has actually decreased, and among the downtown 
churches of the older satellite cities. One of the churches which lost 
membership is in a semi-rural community where population has 
decreased. 

As we must temper our despair concerning the decreasing size of 
the city church by pointing out the number of persons being reached 
even by the dying churches, the same figures will temper our enthusiasm 
concerning the area churches. Their rate of gain is only very slightly 
larger (10.3 gains per hundred resident members as against 10.2) than 
im the city. The difference is at the point of loss. While the average 
city church lost 10.1% of its resident membership each year, the area 
churches only lost 7.1%. (The range was from 18.9% to 6% in the 
city, and from 10.5% to 2.3% in the area). The baptismal rate is also 
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lower in the area. There were 3.9 baptisms per hundred resident mem- 
bers in the area and 4.8 in the city. 

These figures are not presented to detract from the work of the 
fine area churches but only to show that the dying city churches may 
be feeders to the growing area churches. They also emphasize the fact 
that growth or lack of it, by itself, is a very poor criterion by which 
to judge a church. 

2.) Between 1931 and 1955 eight churches came into the Associa- 
tion. Three of these were in existence in 1931 as mission churches but 
five were entirely new. As a group they brought 690 resident members 
into the Association and grew 137.2% to 1,637 by 1955. As mentioned 
above, the establishment of new churches in the Chicago area has been 
pushed forward with increasing vigor since 1955. 

3.) As in the case of the city, there were some difficulties. Two 
churches, because of location, were dismissed to more convenient Amer- 
ican Baptist associations. Seven, however, left for theological reasons 
and became independent or joined other Baptist groups. These seven 
churches took 1,408 resident members with them. Unfortunately this 
trend has not stopped and one other church has left and another is prac- 
tically gone. Both of these are sizeable churches (resident member- 
ships in 1955 were 361 and 919). 


III. Foreign-Background and Negro Churches 

Before suggesting some conclusions based on this study, two 
other types of churches need to be mentioned. The first is the large 
number of foreign-background churches which have been and still are 
associated with the Chicago Baptist Association. Most of these main- 
tain a dual relationship with both their nationality group and the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. Many received help from the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies until recently. In this discussion no at- 
tempt is made to sort out this complex relationship. 

The work of Baptists among the various language groups of our 
great cities has been most admirable. In Chicago during the years 
1931-1955 there were thirty-one such churches related to the Associa- 
tion, representing fourteen different language groups. These figures 
do not count mission work among other groups. As stated above, these 
churches were located within the city of Chicago or in the older, close- 
in suburbs. 

Fifteen of the churches, representing ten different language 
groups, were affiliated with the Association for the full twenty-five 
years. Their membership was never large, the aggregate resident mem- 
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bership in 1931 being 1,714. This shrank to 1,597 in 1955 (a 6.8% 
decrease). Six of the churches decreased, while nine increased. No 
church, however, enjoyed an increase of as many as one hundred mem- 
bers. Two decreased by more than that number. 


Nevertheless, these small churches (median size 88.4) made con- 
tact with many people. 3,141 were added to the membership in the 
twenty-five year period; 1,625 of them by baptism. 


A less happy story is told by the sixteen foreign-background 
churches which were not affiliated with the Association for the full 
time of our study. Five of these joined after 1931, six were still listed 
in the Chicago Baptist Year Book of 1955 but were not reporting or 
affiliated in any meaningful way. Three had become independent, six 
had disbanded or merged with another church, and one went back into 
its former affiliation with the Baptist General Conference. 


These churches were also very small (median size 94.4), and since 
they reported over short and often irregular periods it is difficult to 
compare them with the other churches. Eight (exactly half) were los- 
ing members during the time they did report, and none gained as many 
as one hundred members during the time for which we have a record. 

The story of these churches is, of course, primarily the story 
of the drying up of immigration. On the whole, they represent a fin- 
ished work. The major exceptions are the Spanish-speaking churches. 
There are still some small groups who need a bilingual ministry, but 
the bilingual or strongly nationalistic church is not likely to grow and 
prosper. 

From the viewpoint of our story, however, these churches are sig- 
nificant. Sixteen of the churches lost in Chicago are of this type. Also, 
1,859 resident members were lost from these churches. In many cases 
ways should be found to help these churches become Americanized and 
continue their witness. This is not easy, however, and in most cases 
these churches are in areas where no traditional church is likely to 
prosper. 

Finally we shall consider the four Negro churches, which in the 
last years of our study were affiliated with the Association. Two of 
them maintained a very tenuous dual relationship, but the other two 
considered themselves primarily members of the Chicago Baptist As- 


sociation. In 1955 three of the churches were reporting with an aggre-. 


gate resident membership of 10,644. Nevertheless, since 10,000 were 
reported by one of the churches in question, two churches with 644 
members seems to be a more realistic figure. 
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In Chicago, as in many Northern cities, the old “immigrant prob- 
lem” has been replaced by the newer “race problem.”* The growth of 
the Negro community in Chicago has been considerable. In 1900 there 
were 30,150 Negroes in Chicago, representing 1.8% of the population. 
In 1930 233,903 Negroes represented 6.9% of the population, while in 
1950 492,265 Negroes made up 13.6% of Chicago’s population. Both 
the number and the percentage is increasing very rapidly. 

Honest and positive attempts are being made by American Bap- 
tists to meet this problem. Integration is growing, and the establish- 
ment of mutually helpful relationships between American Baptists 
and Negro Baptist groups is being promoted. There is much hope, but 
as of now racial change has been one of the major factors adversely 
affecting the churches. American Baptists have been more troubled 
than other Baptist groups because a larger percentage of their churches 
are older and located in neighborhoods where change comes first. 


IV. Evaluation 

Much of the gloom permeating certain quarters of the American 
Baptist Convention arises from the lack of statistical growth. This ar- 
ticle is not intended to spread this gloom or to excuse the lack of growth 
but to clarify some aspects of the situation. The study upon which these 
remarks are based was strictly limited to the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Unquestionably the West and the East face some situations which 
are quite different. Nevertheless, the complex, dynamic Chicago met- 
ropolitan area, with its areas of rapid growth, areas of decay and sec- 
tions of comparative stability, probably offers an area as nearly “typi- 
cal” as can be found. 

Without forgetting the limited base upon which we are building, 
the following observations are made in the belief that they throw some 
light on statistical trends within the American Baptist Convention. 


1.) First of all, the American Baptist Convention suffers from be- 
ing an old denomination. This may mean some “settling down” and 
loss of enthusiasm but, of equal significance, it means that many of the 
churches are located in the wrong places. When an American Baptist 
church is located in a favorable neighborhood, it grows as fast as any- 
one’s church. A vast majority of our older, larger churches are located 
in the downtown or older residential areas of our cities where, almost 
universally, stagnation or deterioration have gripped the community. 

Without deprecating at all the zeal and effectiveness of the newer 
(whether in age or in activity in American Baptist territory), faster- 
growing denominations, it is obvious that they build their churches in 
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areas favorable to growth. When this is not true, as it rather frequent- 
ly is, the new church, not having roots or financial involvement in real 
estate, quickly and easily moves to a new location. In the Chicago area 
it is not unusual for many of these churches to have a half-dozen ad- 
dresses before acquiring permanent quarters. 


Let us hasten to say that this observation is purely analytical and 
not designed to put to rest the collective conscience of American Bap- 
tists. Some of our churches have remained in a changing neighborhood 
and died simply because they would not adapt their program to meet 
the needs of the increasing swarms of people all about them. Cultural 
and racial segregation have made them unusable by their Master. The 
unwillingness of American Baptists to plan and execute a collective 
strategy has hindered them from building enough new churches in 
growing areas while maintaining a witness in the older areas. These 
and many other legitimate criticisms could be leveled, but we fear that 
those who are loudest in sounding such warnings of doom are pointing 
only to the growing denominations, most of which have not even faced 
—to say nothing of solving—the problems facing the American Bap- 
tist churches. 

2.) Even if we are to judge the effectiveness of a church by the 
numbers of people it attracts (and we would agree that this is at least 
one useful criterion), we must be careful not to rely purely upon net 
gain. Though it sounds rather commercial, we found the term “gross 
gain” to be very useful. The almost unbelievable mobility of modern 
Americans, especially in some areas, has completely changed the con- 
ditions under which many churches work. The church which can catch 
these people on the run, minister to their needs of the moment, and 
make some lasting impact upon their lives has accomplished a great 
deal. In many of the depressed areas a church may never enjoy a net 
growth because as soon as it straightens out the life of a convert, he 
gets a job and moves to a better neighborhood. The statistical success 
of such a church is to be measured almost exclusively by gross gain, 
that is, the total number of new people related to the church and the 
number of backsliders reclaimed. 


Once again we would not leave this point without making a modi- 
fying observation. Ultimately this gross gain should show up in a total 
demoninational growth. The churches probably are remiss in following 
their departing members and guiding them into the membership of an- 
other American Baptist church. It should be remembered, however, that 
many of these people go to communities where there is no such church. 
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3.) We should also be careful in evaluating statistics which show a 
net loss in the number of churches. In a metropolitan area, a good share 
of this loss represents the disappearance of the foreign-background 
church. Baptists have been among the most effective agencies minister- 
ing to the varied national groups; however, this ministry is a thing of the 
past. The loss of these churches reflects a finished work rather than 
failure. Where these churches should have continued as fully Ameri- 
canized churches, the failure usually rests with the local congregation 
and not with the denomination as a whole. 


4.) Finally there is the difficult question of theology. A recent issue 
of Christianity Today (April 27, 1959) links the rate of growth of 
American denominations directly to the degree of conservatism. As a 
part of this study we developed a fairly accurate theological index re- 
flecting the degree of conservatism and liberalism of Chicago Baptist 
pastors. We discovered a range from quite liberal to very conservative, 
with the vast majority in a moderate position. When this index was 
correlated with the statistical behavior of the church, we found that the 
baptismal ratio was slightly higher among the more conservative ; other- 
wise, there seemed to be no statistical difference. There was some in- 
conclusive indication that the extreme on either end might have prob- 
lems, but there were outstanding exceptions. Also there was a slight 
indication that a liberal might be more willing to make the necessary 
changes in a deteriorating area but, unfortunately, most of those with 
liberal tendencies are located in comfortable suburbs. 


Since there was no attempt to analyze the quality of work done by 
any church, we can only say that statistically the amount of theological 
variation found in American Baptist churches seems to make no overall 
difference in net or gross gain. The higher baptismal rate on the part 
of conservatives is, of course, significant. Since, however, some of the 
more liberal churches receive persons from other denominations, and 
even in a few cases new converts, without baptism, this figure may not 
be completely reliable. 


Although each has his own convictions, this study could not at- 
tempt to establish which type of theology is most nearly true or best for 
the churches. In fact, the study indicates that this matter can not be set- 
tled statistically. It should be said, however, that, on the basis of long 
interviews with fifty-four Chicago Baptist Association pastors, we be- 
came convinced that, in spite of different terminology, there is a high 
degree of agreement on basic questions of commitment to Christ and the 
task of the minister. 
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Whatever may be said about theological agreement or the lack of 
statistical warrant for holding a particular position, no one can deny 
that real or imagined differences have been most disruptive to our fel- 
lowship. Twenty-two churches with 5,847 resident members left the 
Chicago Baptist Association for this reason between 1931 and 1955. 
This is neither good nor, we believe, necessary. A certain amount of 
theological diversity is healthy, but when it exists there must also exist 
Christian charity and an earnest effort to understand and appreciate 
other points of view. The rise of political power blocs on both sides has 
been more responsible for our troubles than theology. 


On the basis of this study of Chicago churches during a quarter- 
century, we are convinced that the American Baptist Convention is not 
doing as badly as is often implied and that its critics seldom understand 
the real problems. Defection for theological reasons, rather than a de- 
fective theology; Christian responsibility in unproductive areas, rather 
than unconcern about preaching the gospel; and lack of an overall and 
cooperative strategy to meet changing conditions, rather than too much 


denominational control—these seem to be our basic problems. 
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In this study resident membership is 
always used. In some cases when 
churches did not consistently report 
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Elgin and 
Chicago Heights, but did not inelude 
the equally close Joliet and Aurora. 


. The 1931 yearbook actually lists 99 


churches but five of them were, for all 
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classed with the North American (Ger- 
man) Baptists, but because of its dual 
affiliation it was placed with the 
American group. Raymond was begun 
as a Lithuanian Mission but its develop- 
ment makes it more logical to place 
it with the American group. 


The exact affiliation of some of these 
churches is difficult to determine. In 
some cases they never formally with- 
drew from the Association; but if they 
had not reported for some time, if they 
were claimed by some other group in 
The Chicago Land Directory of Re- 
ligion (Chicago: 1956), or if direct 
inquiry revealed that their loyalties 
were in some direction other than the 
American Baptist Convention, they 
were treated as withdrawn, 
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Baptist Triumph in Nineteenth-Century 
Canada 


by W.G. PITMAN 


The story of the contribution made by American Baptists to re- 
ligious freedom after the Revolution is well-known. However, the com- 
parable struggle carried on by the members of the denomination in the 
newly-created colonies of Britain above the border of the United States 
has largely been forgotten. As every American history book recounts, 
a large migration took place during and immediately after the American 
Revolution. These people, who wished to remain loyal to their king, 
made their way to the wilderness of Canada and provided the remaining 
lands of Britain in North America with an English-speaking popula- 
tion. A few of these “Loyalists” were Baptists and brought with them 
their beliefs concerning the separation of church and state, beliefs which 
were at work forming one of the basic principles of American 
democracy. 


This handful of “Loyalist” Baptists, and the larger number who 
migrated north because of the abundance of free land rather than for 
political reasons, settled close to the American border. Thus, the first 
Baptist churches were established on the northern shores of Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie. These Baptists found aspects of early nineteenth- 
century society in the colony of Upper Canada (Ontario today) which 
greatly dissatisfied them. There were two ways in which religious 
freedom and equality of treatment had not been acquired by the vast 
majority of people in the colony. First, in the constitution of the colony 
granted in 1791, there was a section which set aside lands for the “sup- 
port of the Protestant clergy.” This indicated a church-state connection 
which the Baptists could not accept. They were firm upholders of the 
“voluntary” principle, that churches should accept no state aid but 
should depend entirely upon the generosity of their membership. Worse 
still, the Episcopalians, or Church of England, had virtually taken con- 
trol of these lands, justifying their favored position by the argument 
that they were the “established” church of the mother country. Bap- 
tists now found that they were faced with the prospect of a wealthy 
state-church establishment being erected in the colony, supported by the 
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endowment of public land and with the possibility that this church 
might well extend its activities into the realms of politics and education. 


Second, the Baptists found that during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the Church of England had secured an overwhelming 
influence over the only university which was supported by the public 
lands of the colony. Although other denominations could establish in- 
stitutions of higher learning, they had to support them by contributions 
from their own membership. The Baptists were not sufficiently nu- 
merous to support such a costly enterprise and hoped to send their 
youths to a state-owned university. But, when it was finally estab- 
lished in 1842, they found that the Episcopal Church had all but 
monopolized its control. These were the two most important problems 
which faced the Baptist denomination in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Baptists in Upper Canada were few in number in compari- 
son to the Methodists or the Church of England. However, they were 
greatly encouraged by the growth of the denomination in the United 
States. Although they were a small minority in this British colony, they 
were part of a thriving denomination of the North American con- 
tinent and drew hope from this fact. Also, strangely enough, there was 
not a single important political figure who might have championed the 
cause of the Baptists in the chambers of the Legislature. This inex- 
plicable lack of political interest on the part of the denomination had 
serious effects. It meant that Baptist opinion had to be expressed more 
vigorously outside the political arena. Once again they drew strength 
from the success of their brethren to the south in having Baptist prin- 
ciples placed in the fabric of their Constitution. 


The full extent of American influence on Canadian Baptist thought 
during this period has never been fully explored; however, we are sure 
that the lines of communication were open to an extent never to be 
equalled. American missionary societies provided men to occupy fron- 
tier pulpits and Canadian churches had close links with denominational 
conferences across the border, often requesting membership in Bap- 
tist associations until such organizations could be set up in Canada. 
Furthermore, Canadian churches often tried to overcome the problem 
of a shortage of ministers by calling American Baptist preachers to 
their pulpits and Canadian young men were frequently sent to Ameri- 
can theological schools to receive their training. Also, American Bap- 
tist periodicals such as the New York Recorder found their way into 
Canadian Baptist homes. It is little wonder that Canadian Baptists 
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sought to apply the principles which had won acceptance in the United 
States to the solution of the problems besetting Canadian society. 


The Clergy Reserves 

The British government had recognized the difficulties of the 
frontier church and set aside great tracts of land, in what is now On- 
tario, land equal to 1/7 of the total land area of the colony, for the pur- 
pose of aiding Protestant churches. Another reason for this provision 
was the fact that ample assistance had been assured the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the colony of Lower Canada (now Quebec). Therefore, 
justice required that similar aid be given to Protestant denominations in 
Upper Canada. 

The Baptists were adamant in their attitude towards these lands. 
They held uncompromisingly to their “voluntary” principle that Chris- 
tian churches should accept no support from any government but should 
rely entirely on their own resources. However, these lands were the 
cause of much grief for other reasons as well. The clergy reserves were 
scattered about between the holdings of pioneers, making social contact 
more difficult, complicating the building of roads and schools, making 
proper drainage a serious problem and limiting opportunities for the 
expansion of the settlement. In fact, the hardship caused by these 
tracts was considered to be the major cause of a rebellion which broke 


out in 1837 in Upper Canada. Rev. George Ryerse, a Baptist minister, 
wrote: 


Ever since the Church of England assumed her claim to the whole of the 
Clergy Reserves, with an accompanying spirit of insubordination, which 


extends through every department of Society . . . this was at the foun- 
dation of our present troubles . . . till the Demon of rebellion broke 
forth... 


The Baptist denomination was highly suspect in the matter of loyalty 
to king and country because of its close connections with fellow Bap- 
tists in the United States, and was therefore considered “republican” 
in sentiment. Evidence points to the conclusion that Baptists were, on 
the whole, supporters of the Government against the rebels of 1837, in 


spite of their many grievances against this self-same Government. For 
example: 


When the town of Cornwall was reported in danger of being fired every 
moment from beyond the river by the rebels etc., the company 40 miles 


away and belonging to the Baptist congregation there, were the first that 
entered Cornwall for its defense.” 


The rebellion did not solve the problem of the clergy reserves. Bap- 
tists continued to hope for the acceptance of their solution—the instant 
sale of the lands and the use of the proceeds for some public purpose, 
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possibly in support of the elementary school system. However, the re- 
bellion showed the need for some reform of the system. In 1840, along 
with a constitutional change joining Upper and Lower Canada to form 
the Province of Canada, came a new policy in regard to the clergy re- 
serves. The British Government determined to sell them as quickly as 
possible, thereby mitigating the social and economic evils brought about 
by these vast tracts of empty land. They also announced a new method 
of disposing of the proceeds from the rents and sales of these areas. 
The proceeds were to be divided in such a way that the Church of Eng- 
land, although still the main benefactor, would be forced to share what 
had theretofore been a monopoly of the benefits, a large part going to 
the Presbyterian Church (an established church in Scotland) and a 
small share to be given to the other denominations. Here was an op- 
portunity for the Baptists to share in the spoils. There was no doubt 
that Baptists were in great need, for not only were some of their 
churches destitute but their denominational paper was in a state of 
financial embarrassment. Also, they needed money to support the the- 
ological seminary which had been established in Montreal in the 1830's 
and was operating in a constant state of near bankruptcy. To their 
credit, the Baptists forsook material advantage and stood by their great 
principle of the separation of church and state, refusing to accept a 
penny of aid from this source. In doing so, they stood at variance 
with nearly every other church in the province. 


Although the disposition of the clergy reserve lands was not in any 
sense to the satisfaction of the Canadian Baptists, at least the con- 
trol of this valuable source of revenue had been wrenched from the 
hands of the Episcopal Church. It was not long, however, before this 
church began a spirited agitation to have at least a portion of these 
lands returned to her complete control. In the face of this threat to their 
cherished ideals, the Baptists took decisive action. In 1843 ‘a few 
friends met together” to discuss the possibilities of an organization to 
include all the Baptists in the Province of Canada. On June 19, 1843, 
the Canada Baptist Union was formed. The Union’s purpose was to 
oppose the policy of the Government in no uncertain terms. 


Having thus marshalled their strength, the Baptists began a 
vigorous campaign which they hoped would not only end the recent 
pretensions of the Episcopal Church but would also bring a more Chris- 
tian answer to the whole problem of clergy reserves. Baptist ministers 
and laymen became prominent figures in Anti-Clergy Reserve Societies. 
Baptist associations and individual churches showered the Legislature 
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each year with petitions stating their disapproval of the proposals of 
the Church of England leaders, and advancing once more the original 
suggestion that these lands be sold and the proceeds be used for edu- 
cational purposes. At this time, the Baptists gave political support to 
candidates for the Assembly who would promise to solve the problem 
of the reserves. 

A further attempt was made to draw the Baptists over to a scheme 
which would be to their benefit, but to no avail. Then, the settlement 
of the reserves was delayed by the necessity of securing acquiesence 
of the British Government. However, in 1854 the long-awaited solu- 
tion came. The lands were to be sold and the funds deposited to form 
Municipalities Funds. The Baptists had won a real victory. In a sense 
they had led the way in creating a climate of opinion which would ac- 
cept this solution, leading many who were Anglican, Methodist and 
Presbyterian to a realization that the existence of such public support 
for religious enterprises was a disadvantage even to the denominations 
that benefited. There is little doubt that those who maintained no for- 
mal connection with the church were also influenced by the logic of Bap- 
tist argument. In spite of the resistance of every major denomination, 
the Baptists saw their principle of voluntarism and their ideal of the 
separation of church and state triumph. 


The University Question 

During the 1830’s the Church of England had gained a charter for 
a university which they proposed to dominate, even though its support 
came from a generous endowment of public land. Once again they ar- 
gued that, as the “national” church of Canada, they had special duties 
and privileges in the education of the youth of the province. In spite 
of changes in the charter brought about by a spirited opposition from 
the Baptists and other denominations, the University which was set up 
fell far short of being a secular institution serving the youth of the 
province regardless of creed, as the Baptists had fervently hoped it 
would be. 

The subject of higher education was important in the thinking and 
conversation of Canadian Baptists in the 1830’s and ’40’s. The short- 
age of trained ministers was attributed partly to the fact that Baptist 
young men found it difficult to acquire an arts and theological training 
in their native land. They were forced to attend theological colleges, 
often in the New England states or northern New York state, where 
many of these young men remained rather than return to the wilderness 
of Canada to do the Lord’s work. Canadian Baptists sought help from 
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abroad to meet this problem. The lead was taken by a group of Bap- 
tists who had come out from the British Isles and settled in the Ottawa 
Valley. They sent John Gilmore to England to seek aid from the British 
Baptists, and he was successful. The Baptist Canadian Missionary So- 
ciety was formed “for the express purpose of promoting the Gospel 
in Canada, by sending out Missionaries, founding, building, and sup- 
porting a Collegiate Institute for the purpose of training up pious 
and promising young men for the Christian Ministry.” A similar so- 
ciety was formed in Canada to insure the success of the project, and 
by 1833 a College had established temporary quarters in Montreal un- 
til a permanent site for the institution was chosen. As it turned out, 
Montreal remained the home of the college, much to the disadvantage 
of the denomination as a whole. 


The Baptists were straining their resources in maintaining this 
small theological college and had no hope of broadening their activities 
to include the provision of arts training. They expected to send their 
young men to a richly endowed, non-sectarian state university. The 
establishment of such an institution was a necessary complement to the 
educational plans of the denomination. However, when the provincial 
institution was established and called King’s College, it was found to 
be, much to the horror of the Baptists, almost entirely under the in- 
fluence of the Episcopal Church. The formation in 1843 of the Canada 
Baptist Union was as much to combat this state of affairs as it was to 
end the problem of the Clergy Reserves. The Baptists gave unstinting 
support to the political party which promised to establish a non- 
sectarian university, and when a bill was proposed in 1843 giving the 
denomination their hoped-for institution they greeted this action with 
approval. The Montreal Register, the Baptist paper, reported 


We have looked over this bill with much satisfaction. Its enlightened and 
liberal framers have not belied their professions, nor have they disap- 


pointed the friends of Religious Liberty. A blow has been struck at the 
root of Prelatical Monopoly.® 


Unfortunately Baptist enthusiasm was not present in the Provincial 
Legislature, and the bill failed. This was a severe setback to the de- 
nomination, especially those in the western end of the Province. They 
had found the Montreal College too distant, both geographically and 
theologically, for their purpose. 

At this time a division arose between. those Baptists who had been 
influenced by the United States and followed close communion practices 
(barring from the communion table those who had not submitted to 
baptism by immersion) and those more influenced by British theologi- 
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cal views who followed open communion practices (opening the com- 
munion table to Christians who had been baptized by other forms than 
complete immersion). The Montreal College was in the hands of the 
open-communion Baptists of the Ottawa Valley and Montreal area. 
Thus, denominational leaders in the western portion of the Province 
were determined to establish a theological seminary of their own, one 
which could be affiliated with the non-sectarian, state-supported Uni- 
versity at Toronto, once this institution was set up. This would enable 
the Baptists to benefit from the arts training available in this Uni- 
versity, while having to support financially only the theological training 
for their prospective ministers. | 

Meanwhile, the Baptists who were in control of the Montreal Col- 
lege decided to extend its activities to include some secular training. 
Arrangements were made “to educate a few youths, thirteen and up- 
wards in English, German, Latin and Oriental Languages as well as 
mathematics, Logic and Philosophy.” By this time a very suitable 
building was being erected but these developments were greeted with 
little enthusiasm and even less material support from Baptists farther 
west. 

In spite of differences over Baptist educational facilities, there was 
unity in the denomination in regard to opposing the control gained by 
the Church of England over King’s College, the recently opened in- 
stitution of higher learning situated at Toronto and enjoying the bene- 
fits of public money. The Canada Baptist Union stated its position in 
a petition which complained that 


the great principles of Religious Liberty which they thus held have been 
grievously violated in the manner in which the Episcopalian sect of 
Christians have been allowed to divert a large portion of the funds set 
apart for the education of the youth of the Province, from their original 
purpose, and to obtain an undue influence in the distribution of the bene- 
fits and management of the affairs of the University of King’s College at 
Toronto.* 


In 1845, the Baptists presented a “rough draft” of the university 
plan they wished to see followed. It envisioned two state-supported 
universities, one to be situated at Montreal and the other at Toronto. 
Sectarian colleges, such as the Montreal College and those erected by 
the Methodists and Presbyterians could affiliate with either of these 
universities. The central universities would present science and arts 
courses, leaving the affiliated denominational colleges free to devote 
their energies to theological training. There is little doubt that the Bap- 
tists envisioned two affiliated colleges—one in the western part of the 
province, affiliated with the University at Toronto and supported by 
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the close-communion members, and the Montreal College in the eastern 
part of the province, affiliated with the University in Montreal and sup- 
ported by the open-communion Baptists in that region. It can be seen 
how important to the development of the educational plans of the de- 
nomination was the establishment of non-sectarian universities in the 
Province of Canada. Thus, Baptist opposition to Episcopal control of 
King’s College with its generous endowment of public lands was not 
only a result of their cherished beliefs in the evils of a Church-State 
connection of this nature, but also because this control was diametrically 
opposed to the best interests of the denomination. 


The Government’s policy in the matter of King’s College was 
simply to ignore the opposition, much to the satisfaction of the Church 
of England. The Canada Baptist Union passed a series of resolutions 
expressing their disgust at the Government’s policy. 


1. Resolved that this Union deeply regrets the necessity for renewing 


its protest against the injustice perpetrated under the present charter 
of King’s College. 


2. Resolved that we cannot avoid recording our dissatisfaction with 
those in power on account of the shuffling manner in which they have 
endeavoured to rid themselves of the responsibility of carrying a 
measure in Parliament for the equitable settlement of this important 
question. 


3. Resolved that so far as there being any desire on the part of the coun- 

try for the reform of the affairs of the University in the manner advo- 

cated by this Union and other bodies holding similar views, we are 

satisfied that the longer the settlement is delayed, the wider becomes 

the conviction of its necessity and the deeper determination to accept 

nothing at the hands of the Legislature but a measure of the most 

liberal description.® 

The failure to secure an affiliation with a non-sectarian University 

and the theological differences of the members of the denomination had 
its effect on the Montreal College. By 1848 it was in serious financial 
difficulty, and by 1849 it had ceased to exist. However, in the same year 
as the demise of the Montreal College, a University Bill was introduced 
once more into the Provincial Legislature, giving the Baptists the non- 
sectarian, state-endowed institution they so fervently desired. There 
was to be no professor of divinity, no religious tests of any kind were 
to be administered to students or staff, and no ecclesiastic was eligible 
for the office of chancellor or president. The entire endowment formerly 
enjoyed by King’s College was to be given over to this central institu- 
tion, named the University of Toronto. The Baptists saw their prin- 
ciples victorious, even though it was too late to save their own college. 


It was some time before the denomination recovered from the 
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shock of this loss, but in 1859, Woodstock College was established to 
provide boys and girls with grammar school training and future Bap- 
tist ministers with theological training. The University of Toronto 
could effectively look after higher educational needs in arts and sciences. 
Baptists were staunch supporters of this University against all critics 
during the 1850's and ’60’s, as it represented the triumph of their hopes 
that the Province of Canada would follow the lead of the United States 
in separating the affairs of religion and politics, to the advantage of 


both. 


Throughout the struggle, the Baptists in Canada had kept before 
them those principles which had won such support in the United States. 
An example of this Baptist adherence occurred in 1861, when the new- 
ly-built Woodstock College burned to the ground. In spite of the severe 
financial loss, Baptists refused to accept an offer of $600 made by the 
town council of Woodstock when they discovered that the money would 
be raised by an additional tax on the property of inhabitants. However, 
the College was rebuilt and the Baptists were to establish McMaster 
University in the years to come. These institutions have provided Ca- 
nadian Baptist churches with a trained and dedicated ministry, although 
Woodstock College has since ceased to exist. 


It can be seen that, although the Baptists were an extremely weak 
group in the society of the Province of Canada, they played a real part 
in achieving their ideals of the separation of church and state and of 
voluntarism. It is almost impossible to explain why the principles of 
this minority were so largely adhered to when the final settlement was 
made of the clergy reserves and the affairs of the Provincial Univer- 
sity. Evidently they had spoken for members of other denominations 
and non-believers in expressing their own Baptist beliefs. Thus, they 
convinced their contemporaries that the principles which American Bap- 
tists had securely established within the constitution of their nation 
were demanded by the society of nineteenth-century North America, 
whether in the United States or Canada. , 
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SERMON: 


Symptoms of a Pagan Society 


by KYLE HASELDEN 


For those converts who had recently come out of a pagan into a 
Christian society, it was necessary for Paul to define the difference 
between the two in precise, instructive, summary language. In doing 
so he fashioned a trident which on one tine or the other spears the 
pagan in whatever age he may he hid from men or hiding from him- 
self. So we have a text which is addressed to our time and to us. It 
reads: ‘Now in the Lord I insist and protest that you must give up 
living like pagans; for their purposes are futile, their intelligence is 
darkened, they are estranged from the life of God” (Eph. 4:17-18a, 
Moffatt). Look then at each prong of this text, and see whether your 
life is caught by this spear which the Apostle has hurled from his time 
into our own. 


I | 

First, are your purposes futile? Sometimes our purposes are 
empty because they are merely speculative. The pagan mind wallows 
in speculation. It was said of Athenians, ‘Now all the Athenians and 
the foreigners who lived there spent their time in nothing except telling 
or hearing something new” (Acts 17:21). The futile mind makes no 
resolution and applies itself in no deed. It avoids the sacrifices and the 
hazards which are a part of every decision and the stigmas which at- 
tend every overt act. Thus, the purposes of the pagan mind have no con- 
sequences ; they are fruitless; they are purposes which have no purpose, 
no continuity, no application. They swell with telling and hearing; but 
they have no issue. 


Let us be sure, then, that we are not so busy questioning life about 
its meaning that we fail to answer the question which life puts to us as 
to our meaning. The Viennese psychiatrist, Viktor E. Frankl, has said, 
“The individual is not required to question; rather he is questioned by 
life and has to respond.” So it is folly to address to life the question of 
its meaning unless we are answering simultaneously the question life 
is addressing to us. The question is not whether we sense the potentiali- 
ties of all existence—a query which titillates our curiosity and our 
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imagination. Rather, the question is whether we sense the unique po- 
tentialities of our own existence—a question which requires a concrete 
answer in the commitment which we make of life and in the deeds which 
are the products of that commitment. The truth which redeems our lives 
from futility is the product not of our minds but of our deeds. In the 
end the world will still remain unintelligible, but will I have justified 
my being here by living some meaning into my life? 

Again, the purposes of the pagan are empty because they are 
wholly internal; that is, they begin in self and end in self. No other char- 
acteristic so justly defined the evil of the pagan world of Paul’s time 
as did lust. Lust begins and ends in itself. This, said the Apostle, is 
vanity ; wealth and knowledge and pleasure may glut the life but they 
will not satisfy the soul. A life purpose, then, is valid and worthy and 
rewarding only to the extent that its objectives are external to the one 
who holds it. To this end William James dictated his familiar maxim: 
“The great use of life is to spend it for something that will outlast it.” 
Thus, Augustine Thierry, blinded by poring for six years over worm- 
eaten manuscripts, declared why he would gladly do it again: “There is 
something in the world worth more than pleasure, more than fortune, 
more than health itself. I mean devotion, self-dedication to a great end.” 
And the Christ himself found his purposes fulfilled beyond himself: 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself” (John 17:19). 


Moreover, the purposes of life are futile when they are purely per- 
sonal. The purposes of the pagan fail because they are is purposes. 
Here let me cite a pagan over against the pagans. One of the best of 
them, Epictetus, rebuked the arrogance of his generation, saying, “You 
came into existence not when you chose, but when the world had need of 
you.” So, says Epictetus, you are under another management, different 
from what you had supposed. Your presence here and your purpose 
were determined by a world which needed you. 

He had part of the truth, but there is much more. The God of 
Isaiah said, “Everyone that is called by my name, and whom I have 
created for my glory; I have formed him; yea, I have made him” (Isa. 
43:7). So we are here not only by the summons of a needful world but 
even more by the will of a God who created us for his glory and who 
“blessed us in Christ ... chose us in him. . . destined us in love to be his 
sons” (Eph. 1:3-5). 

We were made on this grand and splendid scale, a divine purpose 
awaits our discovery in our inmost being, and the possibilities for us are 
as bright as the promises of God. Yet, “the earth is full of lost powers.” 
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So wrote John Ruskin to a lady friend after the sudden and tragic death 
of her husband. But the vast heap of wasted possibilities is largely 
made up not of lives prematurely cut off, but of those who, existing, 
never lived at all, pagans whose purposes were futile because they were 
merely speculative, wholly internal, purely personal. They wasted their 
powers on empty aims which ended in themselves. They were the lackeys 
of senseless instincts and drifted with nature’s blind migrations, hav- 
ing no will of their own. In the darkness of their hearts they rejected 
the will of him who by his purposes enables the greatest and the least 


of men to say, “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world” (John 18:37). 


II 
“You must give up living like pagans; for their purposes are futile, 
their intelligence is darkened. . . .” In the second place, then, is your 


intelligence darkened? In some men the intelligence is darkened by the 
will to conform. It was nearly twenty years ago that the novelist, James 
Hilton, accurately diagnosed the illness into which truth was falling. In 
Random Harvest he wrote, “Truth is sickening now of that deadliest 
of modern diseases: popular approval without private faith.” The pres- 
ent passion for conformity, epidemic in our day, brings men not only to 
the acknowledgment of a truth they do not see and do not personally 
accept, but it also makes them bow to institutions, to conventions, to re- 
ligions in which they do not genuinely believe. I have the uneasy feeling 
that there is something not merely shallow but also basically hypocritical 
about the current universality of religious confession. We are giving 
general assent to religion, not because it is the dominant passion of our 


being, but because it is easy and safe and consoling to move with 
the herd. 


J. B. Priestley wrote once of “the cheap cocksure intellectuality 
[of] triumphant little men.” I am not nostalgic about the skeptic and the 
cynic who fit that definition nor do I yearn for their return. But.in our 
time we are assaulted by a cheap, cocksure religiosity. And our need 
is for men who, loving the truth, refuse to disappear into the mists of 
a pervasive and popular religion, who are not intimidated by what every- 
body believes, and who resist the massive drift of our day toward a re- 
ligion so thin that anyone can belong on his own terms. The desire to 
conform is native to us and is not unwholesome; but it must be dedicated 
to a God who desires our oneness only on conditions which leave to each 
of us his uniqueness. 
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In some men the intelligence is darkened by the will to know. I think 
here not of the inquisitive spirit of the scholar or the inquiring mind of 
the scientist or the quest of men for a knowledge which will make a bet- 
ter life; but I think of man’s increasing craving for religious certainty. 
The religion of such a pagan demands and can be justified only by an 
absolute, ultimate and incontestable knowledge. His intelligence is 
darkened by that colossal deception which tells him that such knowledge 
is available. He turns to an infallible Bible or to an authoritarian church 
or he limits his religion to those anemic concepts to which the culture 
of the time gives its condescending “yes.” By demanding that a full 
knowledge precede the commitment of his life he becomes the easy 
victim of those systems which give the autocratic answer to our quest 
for knowledge. 


One of the great preachers of a past generation had a sermon on 
the title, “Some Blessed Certainties in an Unstable World.” Good! 
Thank God for the stabilizing certainties. But let us thank him also for 
the vitalizing uncertainties. Life is full of thrilling and animating con- 
tingencies. Like the old Saturday serials at the movie house, life goes 
on week after week and you never can tell what will happen next to the 
hero, the hero who is yourself. So we live in faith, wearing in the heart 
that gallantry which belongs only to those men who do not insist that 
life be for them a sure thing. We live in trust, resisting the blasphemous 
demand that God give us constant and incontestable reminders of his 
faithfulness. We live in suspense; as the collect says, “We know not 
what a day may bring forth;” but that suspense can be the most creative 
fact of life. So we lift up our will to know, and we dedicate it to a God 
who, ever beyond the realm of our knowing, requires only that we trust 
and obey. 


Moreover, in some men the intelligence is darkened by the will to 
believe. Certainly a Christian minister must not disparage the will to 
believe. But when the will to believe overpowers respect for the truth, 
the result is not belief but credulity, not faith but delusion. I have an 
elderly friend, an able scientist and technician, who in the religious areas 
of life suspends all mental faculties and accepts notions which are plainly 
refuted by the other half of his life. The will to believe has overpowered 
respect for the truth. 

Some parties of our religious tradition can ignore the disturbing, 
unanswered questions of religion; we must not. We must meet the needs 
of our souls if we can, but we must not abandon “candor, honesty, and 
truth” as we do so. If the questions life puts to us cannot be answered, 
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at least let them stand. Do not pretend that they have gone away. Do 
not sweep them under some kind of dogmatic rug. Some men can avoid 
the tough social issues and the rigorous struggles of our time by a flight 
into emotionalism or into the diversions and consolations of a faith 
which is wholly sedative ; we must not do so. Some men are surrendering 
their minds to doctrines which are weary of the burdens of the world. 
We must not do so. 

Not long age I discovered Hugh Miller for the first time—that 
extraordinary Scot of the past century, who with little formal education 
moved in a brief 22 years from the lowly role of stone mason to a posi- 
tion of considerable eminence and influence as geologist, editor and one 
of the founders of the Free Church of Scotland. When I met the memory 
of this extraordinary personality I felt like the man in the gospels who, 
finding a treasure hid in a field, ran in eagerness and bought the whole 
field. I wanted to know all that I could about the man. And I found his 
quality revealed in two words. It was said of him, “Hugh Miller dared 
not force his conscience to lie to God by bribing his intellect to lie for 
God.” The will to believe must be purified on the altar of that God who 
wants our belief but not on any term which does violence to the mind’s 
integrity. We must not bribe the intellect to lie for God. 


The second word which describes the life of Hugh Miller is a bold 
cry which comes, I believe, in his own striking words: 


And who can say :—I have been always free, 
Lived ever in the light of my own soul? 
I cannot... . 
But I have not grown easy in these bonds, 
But I have not denied what bonds these were! 
Yea, I take myself to witness, 
That I have loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 
Nursed no delusion, 
Allowed no fear! 


He did not entirely succeed; but he left behind the portrait of a man 
who would not for any lofty aim sacrifice the intellect’s integrity. 


Ill 


“Now in the Lord I insist and protest that you must give up living 
like pagans; for their purposes are futile, their intelligence is darkened, 
they are estranged from the life of God.” Last, then, are you estranged 
from the life of God? This question must be answered on two levels. 
For obviously the Apostle is here rebuking the pagan because he is alien- 
ated from the life God wants for his children, and he is warning the 
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Christian against an old life submerged in sensuality. Ours, too, is a 


society dedicated to pleasure, and we also need to be taught once more 
our moral and spiritual letters. 


But this text suggests a condition much deeper and more sinister 
than any moral deviation. For this is our plight: we are not merely 
alienated from the godly life; we are also estranged from the God of 
life. The arch separation is man’s separation, not from his habitat or 
from his neighbor or from himself or a way of life, but from his 
God. How clearly Jesus saw this in his own time and with what beautiful 
simplicity he told the tragedy of the chief estrangement: coin from mis- 
tress, sheep from shepherd, son from the father’s house. Other wounds 
he knew, but none so deep as this one. 


And the arch separation is the initial separation. The tragedy and 
the sorrow of our time, as of any time, can be summarized in the one 
word separation. How august and terrible was the language the Apostle 
used to describe the havoc which some cosmic evil had wrought in the 
universe, ripping thing from thing, severing man from nature, tearing 
person from person, sundering spirit from spirit. You may reject his 
explanation but the havoc remains. It remains particularly in man. He 
thrashes about, frets and fumes, worries and fears, gets in his own 
bewildered way, hates his own image when it walks up to him in con- 
. trary creed or color. The disease of societies, of nations and of man, of 
the man within the man, is a malady in which cohesiveness fails and 
all things which belong together fall apart. And the underlying cause is 
the fact that pagan man is cut off from the Ancient of Days, from the 
God in whom all things cohere. 


And the arch and initial separation can also become the ultimate 
separation. Simone Weil said about God, “If we remain deaf, he comes 
back again and again like a beggar, but also, like a beggar, one day he 
stops coming.” Thus, “by the ignorance which their dulness of heart has 
produced in them” men are torn from their maker and their God. One 
day he stops coming. 


Perhaps the apostle achieved more distance than accuracy in hurl- 
ing his trident. Or it may be that by one prong or the other he pierces all 
of us—a people whose purposes are futile, whose intelligence is dark- 
ened, who are estranged from the life of God. If so, you “must lay aside 
the old nature . . . and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, putting 
on the new nature, that divine pattern which has been created in the up- 
right and pious character of the Truth” (Eph.4:22-24). 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Jesus and the Messiah of the Old Testament 


When we in the Christian church speak of Messianic passages in 
the Old Testament, we generally identify the Messiah with Jesus. All 
Old Testament passages which find their fulfillment in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we say, are Messianic. This is the popular understanding, and 
the right to use the adjective in that way can be denied no one. However, 
if we turn directly to the Old Testament and let it speak for itself, 


this generalization seems really to take the meaning out of many of the 
prophetic words. | 


A quick survey of the word ‘Messiah’ itself shows that, when 
appearing in verb form, mashah means “to smear, to anoint.” Two 
times it is used of a prophet (1 Ki. 19:16, Isa. 61:1), twelve times for 
anointing or consecrating a priest, and more than thirty-six times for 
anointing a king. The noun mashiah appears four times together with 
kohen to refer to the high priest, once to King Cyrus and twenty-nine 
times to a prince or a king of Israel." On the basis of the word itself, 
therefore, it seems impossible to state emphatically whether the pas- 
sages using the term speak of a king, a priest or a prophet. This most 
certainly would be true of those passages relating events of the past. 
Is it also true of those that speak of the future? 


The two most generally accepted passages prophesying a coming 
Messiah are Isa. 9:2-7 and 11:1-9. Undoubtedly these speak of a royal 
Messiah, a king to come of Jesse’s root (11:1) and to sit upon the 
throne of David (9:7a). He is to rule righteously (9:7b, 11:3b-5) 
and will bring inward prosperity and outward peace (9:7). 


These two prophecies clearly belong together and speak of a ful- 
fillment here on earth in the historical experience of Israel and Judah 
as a happy end to an otherwise rather dismal story. As such we may 
describe them as eschatological, i. e., having to do with “the end.” How- 
ever, we must then define our language and say that eschatological in an 
Old Testament context means fulfillment inside or at the end of his- 


tory, not beyond or outside history as in the New Testament and some 
of the. Apocrypha. 


It has been said that the dream of a Messiah arose in conjunction 
with the establishment of kingship in Israel. Saul, who failed to fulfill 
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the expectations, was replaced by another ‘‘anointed one.” David then 
provided another instance of disappointment, so that the prophet 
Nathan came to him and rebuked him for sin and threatened that 
Yahweh might find still another. Later, the divided kingdom was a 
constant reminder of past greatness and present humiliation, which also 
stimulated hopes of a new and glorious experience in the future like 
that of the past Davidic kingdom. Isaiah’s encounter with Ahaz may 
serve as another example of a prophetic voice admonishing the king 
that if he will not believe, he surely shall not stand (Isa. 7:9). Prob- 
ably, therefore, the Messianic expectations grew out of unsatisfactory 
experiences of the kingdom and grew stronger as time passed, as John 
Bright proposes.” The Yahweh idealism had established hopes that 
could hardly be fulfilled by any of Israel’s present kings. 


But Bright is not correct when he says that this is the only rea- 
son, in an attempt to refute Sigmund Mowinckel’s theory that the idea 
of a Messiah arose on the basis of cultic language and experience and 
from the expectations created during the festivals of the Temples.* 
This is an extremely natural and logical explanation for anyone who 
has carried out some study in the field and will have to be permitted to 
stand without argument in this short discussion. The views of Bright 
and Mowinckel, however, are not exclusive of each other. As is often 


the case, we stand to gain by accepting the two positions as 
complementary. 


A third factor to be remembered in connection with the origin of 
the expectation is the concept of kingship itself. Both the Myth and 
Ritual School of Britain* and the Uppsala School of Sweden’ contend 
that the king in the Near East was divine. The language of the royal 
psalms, therefore, is to be taken quite literally. Against this view Henri 
Frankfort maintains that the Egyptian pharaoh’s divinity was under- 
stood differently from that of the Babylonian king, and that both dif- 
fered from the view of kingship in Israel. However, the language of 
kingship is there, and later times, as we shall see, tended to take the 
terms more and more seriously and directly.’ 


This brief study of the background for the expectation reaffirms 
the statement that Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament speaks of 
fulfillment on earth within the historical sphere of religious, cultural 
and political experience on the part of Judah. 


Norman Snaith would want to emphasize that a full-fledged con- 
cept of an eschatological figure with “Messiah” as a title is not found 
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in the Old Testament, but is encountered first in the Psalms of Solomon 
(chap. 17). As the term “Lord Messiah” it appears from the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C.* The supernatural ideas associated with 
the term are not present in the Old Testament at all, except in connec- 
tion with the term “Son of Man” as found in Daniel 7. These two 
terms were not united in Old Testament times. 


Finally, this brief inquiry should mention the connection between 
God’s kingdom and the kingdom of Judah in the minds of the people. 
Their hopes for the future were very definitely connected with their 
faith in God. The Day of Yahweh, with his re-establishment of natural 
as well as political conditions, was to take place for his name’s sake, 
“for the zeal of Yahweh Zebaoth will do this.”” Yahweh was, after all, 
their Covenant God and they could trust him to fulfill his word (Isa. 
40:6-8, 55:10f.).° If righteousness and justice were to be established, 
how could this be done, if not through the king, whose task it was? 
Justice necessarily had to be tied up with this symbol, the king, in the 
mind of the prophet. In other words, if and when God wanted to speak 
to a man of God about a future life of righteousness and justice, he 
would perforce tie it in with the king, or else the ngage would not be 
able to understand. . 


To speak of the Messiah in the Biblical sense, then, is to speak of 
the representative of a future established kingdom, whether mundane 
or supramundane. To include the priest and the prophet in this ter- 
minology just because Jesus also completed those lines of expectation is 
to confuse the matter. To say Messiah is to say the coming king. 


In conclusion, let us look again at the New Testament and its 
claims. It is true that Jesus accepted the term Messiah as descriptive 
of himself (Matt. 16:13 ff., Mark 8:27 ff., Luke 9:18 ff.). We are 
also told that he wanted it to be kept a secret for a while. This intimates 
that he accepted the title not as it was understood in the Old Testa- 
ment as the representative of an earthly kingdom, but in the sense of 
the Apocryphal literature as a leader of a supernatural kingdom. In- 
deed, he very flatly says to Pilate that his kingdom is not of this world, 
for if it were, would not his servants have fought for him? (John 
18:30). What kind of kingdom it was, we shall see in our final study 
in the next issue of FOUNDATIONS. 


ReEIDAR B. ByJoRNARD 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Book Reviews 


Following our theme, “The Laity,” Hugh Wamble has assembled for this 
issue a bookshelf of six basic books for church members to study Baptist his- 
tory and perspectives, while two study books prepared for the laity—Harrel- 
son's Jeremiah and Handy’s Members One of Another—come up for specific 
attention. Two bombshells have been set off recently by American Baptists: 
Paul M. Harrison’s Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition and Kyle 
Haselden’s The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective: their reverberations were 
bound to reach these pages quickly. Claude Welch's The Reality of the Church 
will help to set Harrison’s critique in wider perspective. 


Sometime soon Lire may well be carrying a sequel to its earlier perspective, 
this time entitled “Why Laymen Crack Up.” Is it any wonder that they are be- 
ginning to consult psychiatrists for peace of mind, when you consider what we 
have been throwing at them to read—everything from the minister's mimeo- 
graphed sermons to the promotional poesy of our church newsletters and de- 
nominational circulars? And here comes FouNpDATIONS with more for them to 
read. But let us offer these words of comfort: “Crack up if you must, but at 
least do it with something like Harrelson’s Jeremiah or Cook’s What Baptists 
Stand For in your hands. They will certainly make for more intelligent conversa- 
tions with your analyst. And, who knows, they might be so enlightening that you 
would forget to crack up at all.” 


FOR LAYMEN: STUDIES IN THE BAPTIST VIEW OF THE CHURCIL 


«1 Ilistory of the Baptists, by G. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1950. 538 pp. $6.00. 

Al Baptist Treasury, by Sypnor L. SteaLey. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1958. 323 pp. $3.95. 


Baptist Confessions of Iaith, by W. L. Lumpkin. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1959. 430 pp. $6.00. 


The Life and Faith of the Baptists, by H. WHEELER Rosinson. London: The 
Carey Kingsgate Press, 1927, 1946. 158 pp. $1.95. 


The Fellowship of Believers, by Exnest A. Payne. London: The Carey Kings- 
gate Press, 1944, 1952. 168 pp. $1.30. 


What Baptists Stand For, by Henry Coox. London: The Carey Kingsgate Press, 
1947, 1953. 228 ‘pp. $1.30. 


A healthy sign among Baptists is the re-awakening of an interest in Bap- 
tist principles on the part of both ministers and laymen. Shelves which were 
once: bare of literature on the subject are being filled, books which have gather- 
ed dust are being opened, and new books are being added each year. The age 
of fierce controversy over the doctrine of the church (roughly 1850 to 1890) 
was followed by an age of indifference. It is hoped that a new age has begun. 
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This article is designed primarily to help laymen who desire to study about 
the Baptist view of the church. 


This doctrine cannot be understood apart from some knowledge of Bap- 
tist history. The only satisfactory one-volume history of Baptists is Robert G. 
Torbet’s A History of the Baptists. Torbet divides his history into three ma- 
jor sections: 1) “Backgrounds,” dealing with Anabaptists and earlier sectarian 
groups; 2) “British and European Baptists,” including British Dominion Bap- 
tists ; and 3) “American Baptists.” About one-half of the book deals with the Ameri- 
can scene. 


Torbet’s chapter on “Baptist Contributions to Protestantism” is ably done. 
Though he does not deal with Baptist views in a systematic way, his analysis 
is authentic and suggestive. He classifies Baptist contributions under four heads: 
1.) doctrinal—taking to its logical conclusion the evangelical view of the supre- 
macy of the Scriptures, anti-traditionalism, anti-sacramentalism, concept of the 
church as a fellowship, believers’ baptism, Christian conduct, evangelism; 2.) 
polity—democratic and local government, discipline, religious liberty, separa- 
tion of Church and State; 3.) expansion—foreign missions, frontier growth, 
home missions; and 4.) social—social reforms, education, political influence, 
friendship to minority groups, personal and public morality. 


Also essential to an understanding of the Baptist doctrine of the church 
are historical documents about Baptist views and practices. Two recent volumes 
contain select documents. First, Sydnor L. Stealey’s A Baptist Treasury is a 
popular volume, heavily weighted with oratorical, sermonic and occasional es- 
says which contributed significantly to the life of Baptists, especially in the Unit- 
ed States, between 1850 and the present. From the earlier period there are 
highly selected excerpts from personal writings, controversial writings, confes- 
sions of faith and the like. The chief merit of the book rests on selections from 
1850 to the present. 


Second, the most valuable contribution to Baptist historiography in the 
present generation, in my judgment, is W. L. Lumpkin’s Baptist Confessions of 
Faith. It is an improvement over earlier volumes by E. B. Underhill (1854) 
and W. J. McGlothlin (1911), which are out of print. Because of the timeless- 
ness of its subject matter and its scientific scholarship, Lumpkin’s volume should 
enjoy long-term use. 


Confessions of faith contain the most deliberate expressions of faith and 
practice, so they must be consulted by anyone seeking an understanding of Bap- 
tists. Because of their influence on Baptist life in general and on American 
Baptist life in particular, the following confessions deserve serious study: 1.) 
General Baptist confessions of 1611 and 1660; 2.) Particular Baptist coa- 
fessions of 1644 and 1677, the latter of which is the basis of the Philadelphia 
Confession; and 3.) the New Hampshire Confession of 1833. Only the last 
of these is a product of America; this underscores the fact that Baptist views 
were generally defined before the Baptist movement in America became strong 
and developed its own leadership. Of special importance are those articles in 
each confession dealing with scriptures, sin, will, grace, salvation, church, liberty, 
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worship, magistracy, baptism, the Lord’s Supper and discipline, for distinguish- 
ing beliefs arise, as a rule, over one or more of these issues. 


The third major category of ecclesiological literature includes books design- 
ed to define and explain Baptist beliefs and practices. The best brief, popular 
studies on this subject in recent years, as well as the least expensive, have 
come from English scholars and churchmen. The first significant contribution 
was H. Wheeler Robinson’s The Life and Faith of the Baptists which is as 
lucid as it is scholarly. Robinson’s chapter on Baptist origins reflects an under- 
standing of modern scholarship on this thorny and much debated problem, but 
it is brief and clear: “The origin of English Baptists is to be found . . . in their 
Puritan ancestry” (p. 12). A unique feature are the graphic vignettes of seven 
personalities and one church; they illustrate the struggles, practices, problems 
and convictions of early Baptists. 


Though somewhat brief, Robinson’s treatment of Baptist distinctives (in- 
cluding believers’ baptism, congregational polity, spontaneous worship, com- 
memorative communion, functional ministry, missionary activity and liberty of 
conscience) is grounded in biblical and historical evidence. Throughout the 
book Robinson is engaged in the ecclesiological debate provoked by the Anglican 
Lambeth appeal for Church Reunion in 1920 and by the ecumenical rediscovery 
of faith and order. With unusual and healthy candor Robinson discusses Bap- 
tist strengths and weaknesses, and notes that Baptists face grave dangers at the 
very points where their strength lies. Robinson insists that the foundational 
principle of Baptists is believers’ baptism; their other principles, he suggests, 
are related to it. 


Ernest A. Payne’s delightful manual has a choice and pregnant title, The 
Fellowship of Believers. It is almost exclusively a historical study, based en- 
tirely on English sources, of six issues: visible church, ministry, the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism, worship and discipline. Though lacking in scientific historio- 
graphy, the book contains pertinent evidence which is interestingly presented. 


Payne, who is preeminently a churchman (i.¢., a leader in ecclesiastical 
life) seems to be aiming to defend the modern centralized denominational or- 
ganization, of which he is currently the chief administrator, as consistent with 
Baptist principles and heritage. He is distressed by individualism, localism 
(emphasis on the local congregation to the neglect of “the fellowship of be- 
lievers”), and the “strong anti-ecclesiastical temper” among Baptists. He seem- 
ingly does not consider the possibility that anti-ecclesiasticism is a natural re- 
action to growing ecclesiasticism. In short, Payne is a denominational church- 
man, not a local churchman, and his book reflects his bias. 


However, Payne’s book is valuable for this very reason. American Bap- 
tists have developed centralized denominationalism after the pattern of English 
Baptists, being some twenty to thirty years behind them. Baptist ecclesiology, 
it seems likely, will naturally stimulate some reaction to the kind of ecclesiastical 
machinery and practices so convincingly described recently in Paul M. Harri- 
son’s Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition (reviewed elsewhere 
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in this issue). What the American Baptist Convention is experiencing is also 
occurring among other Baptist groups in America. 


Payne reproduces in appendices three excellent statements, all formally 
adopted by the Baptist Union of Great Britain. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere better definitions of Baptist beliefs than the following: 1.), the Bap- 
tist Reply to the Lambeth Appeal (1926); 2.) the reply to the Federal Coun- 
cil’s proposal for “Christian Reunion” (1938); and 3.) a positive statement of 
“the Baptist Doctrine of the Church” (1948). 


By far the choicest work, however, is Henry Cook’s What Baptists Stand 
For. Cook rejects the notion that “the distinctive emphasis among Baptists lies 
on the act of Baptism;” he agrees with the master Baptist historian, W. T. 
Whitley, that “the distinctive feature about Baptists is their doctrine of the 
Church.” Cook aptly points out, however, that the Baptist understanding of 
the supremacy of the Scriptures is foundational for their doctrine of the church. 
He discusses, therefore, the Scriptures before advancing to three major subjects: 
the nature of the church, the place of baptism and the principle of liberty. 


Cook is far more systematic and painstaking than anyone previously men- 
tioned, while preserving a pleasantly readable style. For example, on the nature 
of the church he discusses the church’s relation to Jesus Christ, its function, 


its basis of membership, its unity, the local congregation, sacraments or ordi- 
nances, and ministry. 


Cook expertly uses biblical and historical evidence. Moreover, he con- 
trasts Baptist views with those of other ecclesiastical parties, such as Romanism, 
Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. Unlike belligerents in 


bygone generations, however, his purpose is to clarify Baptist beliefs rather than 
to demolish the views of others. 


Each of these books deserves to be in congregational and private libaries 
for regular use by all church members. Of the six, Cook’s book will be most 
valuable to the average laymen and would serve as an excellent text for a study 
series, but by itself it is not complete, so use should be made of other books. 


HuGcu WAMBLE 


Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Members One of Another, by Rosert T. Hanpy. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1959, 114 pp. $1.25. 


The problem of writing theology for lay study is surely not easy. It is not mere- 
ly a question of clarity in translation from an alien tongue. Nor is it merely 
the problem of being interesting without sacrificing truth. Perhaps we are learn- 
ing in the schools of evangelism and the study-books written for them that there 
is another problem: that of introducing matters familiar to the author but ex- 
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tremely mysterious to the reader, without frightening the reader half to death. 
The writer in this situation is acting as a guide to what is a pretty spooky house 
to our generation, and he had better remember to turn on the lights and let his 
reader look around a while, before inviting him to explore by candlelight the 
secret stairways or the dark hallways which may—quite properly—intrigue the 
author more. 


This presents a real problem. Can the writer be himself; can he really 
say the thing which as a Christian theologian he must say; can he ever lead 
the way to those hallways and stairways he has discovered which connect the 
rooms and make the pattern of the house understandable? Can he, that is, present 
the unfamiliar, exciting thesis, which gives his theological life its interest and 
structure, which laymen ought indeed to know about but seeing which without 
prior knowledge may only confuse them and frighten them out of the house al- 
together? Or must he present a more general picture, building slowly upon 
things more familiar, more in line with the layman’s expectations, widening per- 
spectives here and there, hoping eventually for that far-off day when, with an 
excited twinkle in his eye, he may beckon the reader to poke around with him 
for the hidden switches and the sliding partitions? And can he do this more 
pedestrian work without losing the real joys of theology for himself and his 
reader; can he explore the all too familiar living and dining rooms without soon 
collapsing in a chair and falling asleep? 


Perhaps this is the wrong way to phrase the question. Any respectable 
theologian will do the thing which as a man he must do, speak the word which 
is given to him; if they run screaming, then so be it. But in any case we have 
to some extent the two methods now before us in the two books published by 
Judson Press for the Department of Evangelism’s “Schools of Evangelism” of 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance. 


As we know, Markus Barth, in The Broken Wall, with a kindly gusto, headed 
straight for what was to him, and many others of us, the key to the whole— 
the objective fact of salvation for all men, given in Christ, which impels our evan- 
gelism. Robert Handy, in Members One Of Another, with irenic spirit, pro- 
ceeds much more slowly to examine five of the Biblical images of the Church 
as they indicate various important aspects of Church evangelism. Actually there 
are six images: “the scattered flock” of his introductory chapter (from the 
Zecharian threat, 13:7) is well used to point the discussion toward the present 
ecumenical task as well as toward the present renewal of Biblical and theological 
study. A really fine chapter on “the fellowship of the Holy Spirit” points up 
the dangers of grieving and the powers in receiving the Spirit as he works among 
the churches; and further chapters examine from what is clearly the free-church 
view, “Body of Christ,” “People of God,” “Ambassadors for Christ,’ and 
“Bride of Christ.” In each case the image is enthusiastically explored in some 
of its ramifications for the present life and mission of the Church. Facets are 
presented of which we may not have thought; aspects of Baptist history new to 
most Baptists confront us—with some condemnation on our present ways; quota- 
tions selected are copious and from among the best theologians of the day. (Here 
too is value for the layman just beginning to familiarize himself with current 
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Christian thought.) Points are handled in a balanced manner, as, for example, 
(pp. 82ff.) in the discussion of evangelism as not identical with the whole life 
of the church, but relevant in each of its activities. Some of us, including this 
reviewer, tend to become a bit unhinged at this point. In all, Handy skill- 
fully and with calm clarity has presented us a valuable work for lay study. 


We will miss some of the excitement which burst through a broken wall, 
although that is not by any means entirely lacking here. Yet still, many lights 
are turned on, familiar things are examined from fresh perspectives. The lay- 
man should find himself a bit more at home in the theological house, with a bet- 


ter understanding of certain of its rooms, and better prepared for further 
exploration. 


C.R. A. 


Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition, a Social Case Study of the 
‘American Baptist Convention, by Paut M. Harrison. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959, 248 pp. $5.00. 


In this book Paul Harrison, assistant professor in the department of re- 
ligion at Princeton University, examines the theory and practice of the free church 
tradition. He questions the doctrine and the polity of churches like the Baptists, 
the Congregationalists, the Disciples of Christ and the Unitarians. In particular 
he analyzes the American Baptist Convention to indicate the grounds for his 
critique. Harrison, himself an American Baptist, originally prepared this study 
for his Ph.D. dissertation at Yale University. It represents, therefore, a very 
significant an] sophisticated sociological analysis of social organization. 


Theologically, Harrison contends that the Baptist principle of congrega- 
tional autonomy established in comparatively recent years violates the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God and the freedom of the Holy Spirit. Ecclesiologically, 
he claims that there is a discrepancy between the Baptist doctrine of the church 
and the polity of the American Baptist denomination. Whereas authority (the 
right to exercise power) is vested in the autonomous church, power (the de- 
termination of the action of others without their consent) is exercised by the 
denominational officials. 


Whereas the formal power (authority) of these executives is very limit- 
ed, their informal power (without authority) is extensive. Since their formal 
authority to influence local churches and to initiate action is limited, the de- 
nominational leaders are impelled “to conserve the gains that they have made 
rather than risk the dangers of prophetic and imaginative leadership.” Where- 
as in theory representatives of the local autonomous churches determine the 
policies for the denomination’s cooperative activities at the annual convention, 
in fact “the delegates have little influence over the affairs of the Convention ex- 
cept in an indirect manner.” The truth is that the permanent denominational 
professional staff controls nominations and policy decisions. Whereas the con- 
vention is held to be the church at work, the system of direct representation 
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from churches by persons who can afford to pay their own way turns the con- 
vention into a giant show of oratory, fellowship, entertainment and the promo- 
tion of policies already established by the professionals. 


In short, the American Baptists, believing in “pure” or “primitive” de- 
mocracy (direct representation), find themselves in fact with an oligarchy, a 
convention controlled by a few executives. These heads of denominational agen- 
cies serve their own interests by increasing the scope of the activity under their 
jurisdiction. These oligarchs, having to achieve their power by informal means, 
tend to be “dramatic personalities” rather than technically trained leaders. De- 
nominational politics thus becomes “the rule rather than an occasional support 
for the formal system of authority.” 


In the postscript for Baptists Harrison offers his prescription: Substitute 
a representative democracy for the pure or primitive form now prevailing. At 
least for the present the only hope is in a return to some kind of associational dis- 
cipline. “If the congregations were united in associations, the mind of Christ would 
be sought by the common gathering of the church, and the association would legiti- 
mately proclaim the Word as discerned by the united churches. Perhaps if the 
leaders of the American Baptist Convention could hear the voices of the several 
associations, rather than the infinite clamor of a multiplicity of independent 
churches, they could act for the churches and be respected as a legitimate, ec- 
clesiastical power.” In all respects, except for church membership and ordina- 
tion, these associations would be churches functioning as a covenanted fellow- 
ship to consider the work of the represented churches. “In every other way 
the association is a church. It seeks the mind of Christ for all the churches 
which maintain membership in the association; it can preach the Word and ad- 
minister the sacraments of communion, and it can discipline any of the member 
churches which are unwilling to accept associational authority.” 


Now, let us ask three questions: First, assuming Harrison’s description of 
the operation of the Convention to be valid, is his interpretation of its meaning 
adequate? Second, does his prescription point in the right direction? Third, is 
his description of the life of the Baptist churches and of the American Baptist 
convention correct? 


Let us take for granted that the executive secretaries of the boards and 
societies of the American Baptist Convention do have a great deal of power. 
They do develop an informal system of control that guides nominations to elect- 
ed offices and controls policy formation. They work with key ministers and 
laymen to prepare for the adoption of programs agreed upon by executives and 
these key leaders. But then let us ask: Is there any organization that does not 
proceed in the same fashion? Is this not the way that churches function, whether 
or not they have a “democratic,” presbyterial or episcopal form of polity? Is 
there anything in Harrison’s study to indicate that an informal system of power 
is not as necessary in other types of church organizations unlike the Baptists’ 
free church system? One wonders what informal structures of power Harrison 
would have found among the Presbyterians or the Episcopalians. What em- 
pirical evidence is there to substantiate Harrison’s inference that a bishop, de- 
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spite having formal authority (actually quite limited in scope), is not also forced 
to develop informal power relations? In order to achieve acceptance of his 
programs, would he not resort to the same tactics decried by Harrison’s interpreta- 
tion? Is there any escape from informal systems of power? To present this 
case study alone without suggesting that much of the political reality described 
is characteristic of all organizations will only buttress the prejudices of many 
critics of free church polity; it creates a false impression with regard both to 
the seriousness of the problems and to possible solutions. 


If we turn to Harrison’s prescription, we find a second disturbing aspect 
of his analysis. While this is a minor part of the book, it is a perspective that in- 
forms the whole and seems to have guided the research and its interpretation. 
He writes: “Free church polity is predicated on the ground that every man has 
the ability to know the truth and the right to proclaim it. But it is also affirmed that 
those who possess the instruments of power will claim a monopoly on truth and will 
attempt to circumscribe the right of the minority to be heard.” The second of 
these two poles, freedom for the individual and fear of the usurpation of power, 
represents a recent element in Baptist thinking. Thus, Harrison in summariz- 
ing the strands in the Baptist tradition writes: “Finally, in recent times a few 
Baptists argue for the primacy of God’s freedom and advocate a balance of pow- 
er between the other penultimate ‘authorities’.” In other words the partial per- 
spectives and the distorted deeds of many men and organizations must be balanced 
against one another if God’s will is to be done. Underlying this view is the as- 
sumption that the most viable vehicle for decision making is one in which different 
individuals and groups with different interests, different interpretations of the 
Christian faith, and different class or cultural backgrounds are given the op- 
portunity (authority) to express themselves. It is an implicit postulate that 
what is true or good or Christian is most likely to emerge from such an ordered 
give and take. This theory of countervailing power has been popular in political 
and economic theory. It is both as useful and as useless as it was in the recent 
steel strike. It does prevent one group from running off with the show, but it 
does not guarantee that the public interest will be served. There is no assurance 
that the “mind of Christ” or the “Lordship of Christ” or the prophetic message 
follows from such a process. I find it hard to believe that to strengthen the pow- 
er of associations and to elect convention delegates from such associations is to 
alter the present situation materially. I fail to see that it would affect the in- 
formal power system or the program of the convention in any significant measure. 


A third question must be raised without pressing it unduly: How accurate is 
Harrison’s picture of the individual churches and of the American Baptist 
Convention? Without knowing more about the method used for selection of in- 
terviewers and for ascertaining the feelings and reactions of individual churches, 
it is not easy to come to any conclusion. What principle was followed in selecting 
those interviewed? How many members of official boards were interviewed? To 
what extent can the subjective definitions of the executives be taken as adequate? 
Is it not possible that board members feel that their concerns are adequately 
represented through the programs suggested by the executives? What is the 
evidence that the local churches have lost much of their previous prestige? Is 
it difficult for an individual who represents the position of the majority of the 
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Convention to find an effective outlet for the expression of his opinion? How 
have the officers of denominational agencies obtained a significant degree of in- 
fluence over the affairs of the local church? I find no such beast lurking at the 
doorsteps of my own local church. Without more evidence one is inclined to 
think that Harrison set out to find an ogre—the executive officialdom operating 
without authority—and found it, whether or not it was there. 


Perhaps enough questions have been raised to suggest that responsible Bap- 
tists will want to accept the descriptions and conclusions of this book with cau- 
tion and, with candor, ask for a rejoinder to the questions raised here before 
jumping on the bandwagon of those advocating a new polity. The revitalization 
of local church life and the effort to be the church in the world might suggest 
quite different concerns. Certainly in the metropolitan areas interdenominational 
cooperation seems to be more of an issue than cooperation in associations. 


If this review has given the reader the impression that the reviewer is at- 
tempting to defend primitive democracy in political or in ecclesiastical institutions, 
let him be disabused of this here and now. There is no more dangerous idol than 
belief that the true and the good are known and realized simply by counting heads. 
But it is equally dangerous to suppose that it is much better simply to change 
polity or government so that everyone has a better chance to have his voice heard. 


We are indeed indebted to Paul Harrison for raising some basic issues. It 
would be unfortunate, however, if the point of view expressed in this book be- 
came the basis for widespread discussion or action before there is more under- 
standing of just what can and cannot be sustained in Harrison’s analysis. It would 
be extremely unfortunate if this book became the basis for sniping at the organ- 
ization of the American Baptist Convention before a superior alternative became 
clear and possible. 


ALVIN PITCHER 

Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


The Reality of the Church, by CLaupE Wetcn, New York: Scribners, 1959. 249 
pp. $3.95. 


At the Lund Conference on Faith and Order in 1952, a new course was set 
for Faith and Order conversations and studies. Prior to Lund a major portion of 
time and effort had been given to what Oliver Tompkins, the Faith and Order sec- 
retary, called “comparative ecclesiology.” Each confessional group sought to ex- 
plain its own particular and peculiar beliefs and practices. Lund discovered that 
chyrchly unity could never be found in that direction. After Lund theologians 
of various traditions have met together under Faith and Order auspices, not to 
expound their own traditions to each other but to discover what light the Bible 
and Christian tradition have to give to the understanding of Christian unity. The 
ecclesiological search has been united. Foremost among such studies has been 
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the work of the theological commissions appointed by and responsible to the Faith 
and Order Commission. A fairly sizable volume of books, articles and papers 
have appeared directly related to the work of the commissions. One of these 
studies is The Reality of the Church hy Claude Welch, a Yale professor, and a 
member of the American section of the Commission on Christ and the Church. 


Welch stands in the center of the new and exciting approach to ecclesiology 
set forth at Lund. He makes no apologia for any particular denomination’s views 
concerning the church. Rather he sets out to write “an essay on the ontology of 
the church.” His basic question is this: “Wherein does the church have its being?” 


At the outset he confronts squarely the “contradictions” and “paradoxes” 
which exist between the church as conceived by the theologians’ most penetrat- 
ing insights and the empirical institutions of all sorts which go by the name of 
churches. “How can this divided, faltering, sinful company be rightfully called 
a new creation, the bride cleansed . . .? How can this association of men, con- 
formable apparently to the patterns of a multitude of other human associations, 
be rightfully described as the people of God, the colony of heaven, the royal 
priesthood, God’s planting, the body of Christ?” 


These questions are as old as the church itself. One favorite way to escape the 
dilemma, particularly for Protestants, has been to set up the polarities of the church’s 
existence as “visible/invisible.” The obvious corruption of the church belongs 
to the visible, externally observable organizations; Christ’s body finds expres- 
sion in the invisible community composed of all saints both alive and dead. 


Welch meets this problem head on. As he reads the New Testament the 
visible/invisible duality has no place in it. For the New Testament “the church 
is patently and indisputably (we might say, first of all) a human community 
responding. This belongs to the essence, the ontology of the Church.” To think 
otherwise, according to Welch, we run the danger of falling into a docetic, or at 
least Arian, removal of the church from the arena of human existence. The church 
simply does not exist apart from the human. “The church cannot exist without 
anyone, without the response of human faith.” 


Welch strikes hard at any kind of private Christianity. The New Testa- 
ment presents the believer always in community. Christian life takes place in a 
family, a household, a colony, a flock, a race, a body. 


This community takes on the colorings of the communities surrounding it. 
As H. R. Niebuhr and others, notably Faith and Order’s Commission on In- 
stitutionalism, have repeatedly pointed out, no matter how pure a church seeks 
to be or how deeply it seeks to root itself in the New Testament, it always bears 
the marks of the culture, the needs, situations, experiences and practices of its 
age. Niebuhr’s recent study, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, shows 
how clearly the present image of the Protestant clergyman in America has been 
radically modified by a “democratic type of political, educational and economic 
executive or managerial authority.” The “pastor-director” of the successful 
Protestant church finds his management skills strangely allied with those of the 
successful supermarket manager or advertising executive. 
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To understand this “human” church Welch draws upon sociologist as well 
as theologian. The church, as any other institution of society, is subject to socio- 
logical analysis. This fact is not to be deplored but welcomed by theologians, 
“for this is but a reflection of the nature of the church as a humanly concrete 
body of responding people . . . clearly recognized in the New Testament.” To 
view the church in sociological or historical categories does not mean that we 
suddenly become ‘‘objective” and cease to be belivers. We are still men of faith 
trying to understand our situation. Only from within can we truly understand. 
“For faith, this human-ness of the believing community belongs to the ontology 
of the Church, to its very being as the church.” 


To take Welch’s point of view seriously and apply it to the problem of unity 
means simply that we cannot go on—as we have so often done—confessing our 
spiritual unity in Christ and totally ignoring the radical divisions which patently 
exist in and between the churches to which we belong. To be real, this unity 
must exist in the church as the “humanly concrete body of responding people.” 


What then of the divine element? The time-honored “invisible” concept 
sought to keep this for the church. Has Welch completely discarded the divine 
in his strong affirmation of the church as a “humanly concrete body”? He finds 
answer in the analogy of Christ and the church. Just as the incarnate Christ is 
a duality (in unity), so the church. As Christ is confessed as truly God and 
truly man, so the church can be seen as a people brought into being by God’s act 
in Christ and living in dependence upon the grace of God, yet existing as a true 
human community. “The church exists only in relation to God’s calling it into 
being. . . . It is distinguished from other communities, not because it has a ‘true’ 
and ‘perfect’ transcendent reality, of which the earthly form is only an imperfect 
expression, but because the loyal ties and signs which are the bonds of its social 
and temporal existence direct it always to the God who is the source of its being.” 


The Reality of the Church gives us ecumenical theology at its best. To one 
who has grown up in a church tradition which often fled the realities of divisive- 
ness within itself and toward others by the assertion that “the divided church 
belongs to this world, but after all we are one spiritually in Christ,’ Welch’s 
book comes as good medicine. Taken in large enough doses it could get us to 
the place where we would recognize that if Christian unity means anything it 
must express itself concretely. To say that unity can be expressed only in spiri- 
tual or invisible terms, while denying the possibility of visible unity is to deny 
the wholeness of Christ and to give that which is relative an ontological status 
which it does not rightfully have. 


Welch’s major problem, and certainly the basic issue that needs further ex- 
ploration on the part of the Commission on Christ and the Church, stands at 
the point of the union between Christ and the Church. Welch affirms that “Jesus 
Christ is the Church (i.e., he is the reality of the Church).” Does this mean that 
Jesus Christ is a “humanly concrete body of responding people”? To picture 
the church so wholly in human, sociologically definable categories makes it dif- 
ficult to deal ontologically with the church as having any divine characteristics. 
Certainly, as Welch indicates, the way is not back to the Platonic visible/invisible 
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dichotomy, yet his answer in terms of responding faith and dependence upon God 
still keeps the church within the human. True, he points to the “inward work- 
ing of the Spirit.” What is this inward working? What terms can be used to 
describe its relationship to the “humanly concrete body of responding people?” 
These questions arising from Welch’s study help to make the book most pro- 
vocative. To his credit he never shies away from the path down which his in- 
sights take him. Yet his essential insight into the humanness of the church tends 
to become a set of blinders which lead him away from a real encounter with the 
great question of ecclesiology, namely, the relationship of the divine and the human. 


Joun E. SkoGLunp 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Jeremiah Prophet to the Nations, by Watter Harretson. Philadelphia: The 
Judson Press, 1959. 80 pp. $1.00. 


Another guide to the study of the Bible? Yes, but no mere outlines or obvious 
comments here. This slender book does what it is supposed to do. Walter Har- 
relson has done a superb job of drawing the life and message of Jeremiah out of 
the disorganized presentation of the biblical book. 


The volume is designed as a guide for study groups, but can be used to 
advantage by the preacher as well. Each chapter contains general comments on 
a relevant portion of Jeremiah, followed by a summary paragraph and a list of 
questions for further consideration. All of the biblical text is not discussed, but 
rather only those sections which reflect the major elements in Jeremiah’s thought 
and life. The author has chosen his material wisely, for the message of the prophet 
is clearly and comprehensively explained in a fashion seldom seen in a book of 
this size. 


The chapter on the prayers of Jeremiah is especially noteworthy, and many 
a preacher will find his own life mirrored as he reads of the prophet’s struggles 
with doubt about the call and goodness of God. Indeed, one of the pervasive ele- 
ments of this little book is the vivid picture it paints of the lonely road walked 
by the man who would speak the truth of God regardless of circumstance. Yet 
it is only this kind of man, the author implies, who can save the vitality of religion, 
for “if we look for an explanation of the survival capacity of the faith of Israel 
(and of the people of Israel), no better one comes to mind than the fact that every 
institution, every dogma, every form of worship was subjected, over and again, 
to the most radical critical appraisal. Nothing was beyond criticism” (p. 46). 


In a book of this size and purpose critical matters and questions of interpreta- 
tion are by necessity kept to a minimum, but the author’s views on the relation 
of Jeremiah to Josiah, the Suffering Servant, and the Messianic king are too brief 
to be convincing. To deny, for example, that Jeremiah speaks of a Messianic king 
in 30:18-24 because “Jeremiah nowhere had given any splendid pictures of a Mes- 
sianic age like those found in the book of Isaiah (Isa. 9:2-7; 11:1-9)” is not es- 
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pecially compelling. We cannot require that Jeremiah detail the future; he was 
primarily concerned with the present. And even the priestly role mentioned in 
30:21b is not antithetical to the prevalent idea of sacral kingship in Israel. 


Further clarification would have been helpful at other points. The average 
reader will locate the “bowels” much lower in the anatomy than Harrelson 
surely intends. A few words about literal fulfillment would have answered the 
almost inevitable question regarding the statement that “the city of Jerusalem 
not only will be rebuilt, but also it will be extended far beyond its former limits 
(31 :38-40).” An unintended obscurity arises out of the discussion about the New 
Covenant. If, as Harrelson writes, the fulfillment of this Covenant has come in 
Jesus Christ (as indeed I would agree it has), how literally is one to understand 
the promise that “sin and iniquity would be utterly removed, and (God’s people ) 
would no longer be required to teach even the terms of the covenant to their chil- 
dren, for its terms would be a part of their very flesh and blood’? Finally, a con- 
sistent use of statements at the beginning of each chapter regarding projected dis- 


cussion would make the reader more alert to the implications involved in the ex- 
planations that follow. 


This book is to be recommended highly. The pastor who reads it will find 
ideas for many sermons. The group that uses it as the author suggests will dis- 
cover itself led indeed to understand the message of Jeremiah and, more important, 
to grasp its relevance for the present day situation. 


Rozert B. LAURIN 
California Baptist Theological Seminary 
Covina, California 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective, by KYLE HasELpen. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1959. 222 pp. $3.50. 


It is not really necessary to call Kyle Haselden a “Southerner” to get his 
book read. He and his family are widely and well-known here at the border of 
the Carolinas, but his book will be read without benefit of the publisher’s tag 
“Southern,” and the book will stand on its own merits. 


Haselden refuses to sound like a sociologist or psychologi-t although he has 
learned well in both fields. He is a working theologian and hammers out his 
striking positions from a base in Christian realism which has forced him to learn 
Christian ethics. The combination is too rare: a pastor, competent in theology 
and ethics, with a view of “persons” adequate to his problem, who writes, trench- 
antly, even brilliantly at points, and displays withal a holy boldness. This bold 
grasping of the problem may lead at a point or two to statements and positions 
that can be corrected by later writers. However, it is a delight to see some Chris- 
tian positions nailed down, and if these need modification other carpenters can at- 
tempt it. The feel of competence in this writer affects me. He has not arrived at his 
views without the supporting work which breeds confidence in his own competence. 
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If, as with most manuscripts, the original version was reduced editorially 
to “get the fat out” I should like to see the notes and references so deleted. There 
are points which could stand more documentation, and there are names (like 
Gobineau and Chamberlain) that I miss, but this is a personal foible and not a 
valid criticism of the whole. Generally, he sustains his positions well. 


“From the strictly and avowedly Christian point of view” Haselden makes 
an accusation-confession: The face of the Church in the matter of race is the 
face of a sinner. “The major sin of the white Christian church has been not mere- 
ly its passive default in the field of interracial relations but, even more, its direct, 
positive, and sometimes malicious contribution to the race-caste system in Amer- 
ica” (p. 13). The Church is and has been mother of racial patterns, purveyor 
of arrant sedatives, teacher of immoral moralities. The charge is sustained! “For 
many years to come we shall not have to ask what is the major disgrace of the 
Christian church in America.” 


In the section “Diagnosis by Definition” an almost too-neat by-pass of soci- 
ology and psychology worries me considerably. The writer has tools from these 
fields and uses them, but at the same time, one feels, he would like to forget the 
relevancy of the very field (psychology) which produces his vocabulary for stat- 
ing his distinctively theological definition of prejudice. Christian anthropology has 
learned too much from depth-psychology, and has too much to learn, to run the 
risk of recreating the old disassociation between theology and other fields of inquiry. 


Nevertheless, much psychological and sociological clutter needs to be push- 
ed back. This is all Haselden aims to do. His theological definition of prejudice 
is well made. He gives the “learned” view of various prejudices plenty of room, 
but his theological core of prejudice is contained in the statements that racial, re- 
ligious and social prejudice are learned, but only because “they have an apt and 
eager pupil in the inherently prideful and instinctively prejudiced will of man... . 
We do not have an inherent antipathy for certain colors . . . what we do have is 
a dominant, built-in preference for self over all that is not-self” (p. 80). “Prej- 


udice, put theologically, is one of man’s several neurotic and perverted expres- 
sions of his will to be God.” 


Because prejudice is sin it can be dealt with only as sin, theologically. That 
is to say, redemption is redemption from prejudice and this occurs in Jesus Christ. 
Here occurs a beautiful inclusivism in Mr. Haselden’s book: “There are Jews 
like Martin Buber, Hindus like Gandhi, and multitudes of little people in whom 
self has been not crushed and subdued, but transcended and transformed. Men 
do receive a spirit they cannot identify and for which they have no title; they are 
visited by a God whose name they do not know. When we say that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is the only solution, we are saying that prejudice gives way only 
to that spirit of God which for us was personified in the historical Jesus, and which 
for us is the Christ. We do not presume to bind in doctrinal terms the scope and 
operation of that spirit; but we do say that nothing other than what we have seen 
and known and experienced in him will be equal to that pretender who reigns in 
the human heart, whose will it is to set man against man, and who has racial 
prejudice for one of his names” (p. 89). 
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A most exciting distinction, new to me, is made between discrimination, 
segregation and stereotyping as terms. Discrimination is the denial of the right 
to have; segregation is the denial of the right to belong; stereotyping is the 
denial of the right to be. Of all sections this is the best conceived and executed 
portion of the book, revealing insights nothing short of scintillating. 


Part III is beautiful Christian writing. But here appears best the wise and 
restrained judgment of this careful student. Here the best understanding of Negro 
and white churches appears. Here where all could have been, and usually is, 
easily lost by a too naive, unknowing grasp of the nettle, Haselden grasps it so 
firmly that the blood comes through his hand and the book gets heavily, com- 
plely relevant. Haselden knows our threats and weaknesses—the reformed real- 
ism native to good theology of his stripe shines through—he knows he has de- 
molished no straw man. The problem has flesh, and blood. There are barriers 
to solution outside race, and he knows them. This candid grasp appears best in 
the section “Divisive factors peculiar to White Protestant Churches.” 


Some salient and distinctive points: 1.) a theological definition of prejudice, 
2.) a valid distinction between discrimination, segregation and stereotyping, 
3.) a clearing of sociological and psychological debris from the problem, 4.) the 
clearest understanding of Law and its necessity in dealing with the right to have 
(This is of great importance now, for it is posited on the knowledge that to know 
right has never meant to do right), 5.) the delineation of what has happened to 
“fraternity” where “equality” is in the picture, 6.) the inside of pietistic subter- 
fuges, 7.) the highest concept of “person,” and 8.) the clear notion of what results 
in “the new being in Christ.” There are others, and insights sparkle. Buy the 
book. 


CARLYLE MARNEY 
Myers Park Baptist Church 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


In The Christian Educator (Jan.-Mar. 1959, pp. 7-10) there is an article 
entitled, “The Church’s Nature and Christian Education,” by Randolph Crump 
Miller, professor of Christian education in the Divinity School of Yale University. 
In this lively and interesting presentation the author describes five kinds of local 
churches which have failed to grasp their real meaning. “The Church of the Eld- 
er Son” is composed only of those who are smug and respectable, and who have 
little sympathy with or concern for the people who act like prodigal sons. In “the 
Church of the Immaculate Perception” complete orthodoxy rules, and all truth 
has already been made known to these members. “The Church of Simon the 
Magician” thinks only of money and methods of getting as much of it as possible. 
“The Church of Apostolic Succession” feels it has the only valid ministry and 
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all other ministries are inferior or worthless. “The Church of St. Millstone-by- 
the-Pond” refuses to grant the existence of children and gives them no part in 
ecclesiastical life. 


Turning from these travesties of the real church, Miller describes the true 
and effective local church as the one in which the individual is accepted as he is, 
in which there is a sense of law and order, in which growth is encouraged, and in 
which God’s majesty and holiness are recognized. In such a congregation as this, 
true Christian education can take place. “Education of some kind is always oc- 
curring, and the problem facing us is to provide the relationships in which our 
ministry of reconciliation may operate. This is more important than any content, 
methods, or skills—important as these are” (p. 8). 


Wayne E. Oates, professor of psychology and religion at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, writes on “The Conception of the Ministry in the Pasto- 
ral Epistles” in the Review and Expositor (Oct. 1959, pp. 388-410). After sketch- 
ing briefly the background out of which the Pastoral Epistles came, he goes on to 
say that “the Christian ministry here is depicted in these epistles, not as a rehearsed 
order of requirements, rules, and regulations, but as goal-directed behavior of 
men under the reigning presence of God before whom men do their work without 
need of embarrassment” (p. 389). 


The Pastoral Letters reveal a developing conception of the ministry, with 
the result that the teaching, pastoral and administrative responsibilities are more 
evident. At the same time more organization becomes visible, as is seen in the 
discussion of the qualifications for bishops, elders, deacons and widows. On the 
basis of these requirements, Oates discusses the qualifications for the modern min- 


istry. This is the heart of the article and should be read by all who are interested 
in the ministry. 


“The aptitude of a minister for his task is one sure evidence of God's inten- 
tion in his life, because God does not call a person to do something without refer- 
ence to his own creative gifts to that person in the first place. .. . The Spirit of 
God always takes the form of the vessel which it fills, and the specific form which 
the sense of mission takes in an individual’s life is largely determined by his basic 
intelligence and his vocational aptitudes” (pp. 409 f.). 


Along somewhat the same line is an article in the Canadian Journal of Theol- 
ogy (July 1959, pp. 180-191) under the title, “The Minister as Pastor,” by 
James D. Smart, professor of biblical interpretation at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. This paper is an attempt to define the pastoral relationship 
in the light of theology. It is obvious that there is considerable confusion in the 
minds of both ministers and congregations over the pastoral function of the min- 
ister. Is he to call in every home at stated intervals? Is he to be available only 
at the church office at set times? What is he to do in order that he may be a real 
pastor to his people? 


After pointing out the danger of relying on a program of counseling only 
those who come to him, Smart says that there must be some approach to those 
who do not at the time have major problems. We need to go to people where 
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they are living and in conversation with them take up our ministry to them so 
that we speak in direct relation to where they are in their growth in the Christian 
faith. It is in such conversations that they will uncover their problems and dif- 
ficulties before they become acute. “This broader type of pastoral care we might 
liken to preventive medicine, by which the spiritual health of a people is main- 
tained and guarded, and, if there were more of it being practiced, there would be 
fewer acute problem cases demanding special attention” (p. 184). 


The pastor is still the shepherd of his people, but he can find help in this area 
of his ministry through the services of capable persons in his congregation. This 
whole article is a most important contribution toward the solution of a serious 
problem of relationships in the modern church. 


Pulpit Preaching in its January 1960 issue has a series of sermons on what 
it calls “the ministries of trouble.” The first of these sermons is by Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, minister of the Delmar Baptist Church in St. Louis. He points out 
there are three kinds of suffering—imaginary, avoidable and redemptive. We need 
to understand that imaginary suffering is the result of an anxiety complex, and 
that such suffering is needless if we overcome our excessive fears. Avoidable 
suffering is the kind that need not happen if we are willing to take precautions. 
But redemptive suffering brings us to the heart of the matter. 


In order for suffering to be really redemptive we must take three steps: 
“first, that we appraise the possibilities hidden in that suffering; second, that we 
activate it; and third, that we consecrate it to God”: (p. 4). In conclusion the 
author says that “we do not profit too much in our sorrow if we exhaust our 
mental and spiritual energies by asking the philosophic question as to why it 
happened. The important thing is so to manage our sufferings as to make some- 
thing happen that will be for the good of ourselves, the good of the church, and 
the good of all our fellow-men” (pp. 5 f.). 


It should be mentioned finally that the December 1959 issue of Pastoral 
Psychology is given over competely to a discussion of the problems of premarital 
counseling as it relates to the minister. Every minister can read these articles 
by experts in the field with considerable value to himself in an area of the min- 
istry where more effective work needs to be done. 


Lyte O. BrisToL 
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